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THE LAYING UP OF TREASURES 


Have you ever heard a piece of music—voice, or piano, or violin, or 
anything—that long afterward sounded in your ears over, and over, and 
over again? The musician had finished but within you the music throb- 
bed on sweetly and poignantly. It was in a way as if you had almost 
found or almost lost something very precious. Over and over it sounded. 
Now elfin and far away; now vibrant as if in the next room, something 


deep within the music calling to something deep within you. 


Or have you ever read a poem that long after the lines faded from 


your vision poured its sweetness or its strength into your spirit? 


Or have you ever felt the power of an idea long after you heard the 
words spoken or read them on the page? Something in the idea took 


you by the hand and led you toward Truth. 


Has a teacher ever said something or asked you a question that 
seemed to thrust aside a dark curtain and let the light shine in—light 


whose radiance outlasted even the life of the teacher? 


Then, you have found at least the dim beginnings of the meaning 
of immortality. 
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THIRD DIMENSION TEACHING 


Colleges have been more than ordinarily successful in graduating 
teachers fully equipped in mastery of content and approved teaching 
methods and techniques. Great teaching, however, includes a third 
dimension. Beyond length of scholarship and breadth of effective 
method lies the depth of an education infused with a spiritual impulse. 

Students learn not only from a teacher’s mind but from his character 
as well. Foremost among the subtleties of the learning process is the 
effect of the teacher who, like other human beings, has his ideas, loyal- 
ties, and beliefs. In the degree to which he is the possessor of those 
sentiments cherished as most permanently desirable in personal and 
community life, the teacher is an example of the good life and as such 
provides the foundation for spiritual values in those who come under 
his instruction. Qualities of personal and intellectual integrity; of 
dignity, freedom, and beauty; of service and righteousness penetrate 
every lesson. The teacher that is does the best teaching. 

A teacher can create resistance to learning, impose his own mina, 
or get the students to use theirs. He can bring his students to an aware- 
ness of our heritage of knowledge from the past, and to an understand- 
ing of contemporary problems. Even so, this third dimension is still 
to be reckoned with. There remains to be established the vital relation- 
ship between these values and a perception of creativity, a sense of 
obligation. Education at its finest comprehends that wisdom in the art 
of living transcends knowledge; that mind and spirit should form a 
unity. 

A student’s growth as a person can be greatly aided by a teacher of 
spiritual sensitivity. Even the best of biography is second-rate company 
compared to the living acquaintance with such a teacher. A learner’s 
spirit can be so awakened and quickened that he may have an enduring 
appreciation of Shakespeare because the soul of a great teacher was 
spent in his learning it. Or history may forever hold him in its power 
because it was interpreted by a teacher whose subject and character 
became as one. 

This third dimension is a truth that eludes too many of those con- 
cerned with personnel problems in education. It is this added aspect 
of teaching which, if “lifted up,” would draw the finest students to 
our institutions of learning. If the public that pays the taxes or tuition 
were sufficiently informed of this value in teaching, there would be no 
lack of financial power to obtain it. 

W. R. HamMonpD 

Department of Social Sciences 
North Louisiana Junior College 
Monroe 
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ON THE TRAINING OF ADMINISTRATORS 


It is interesting to speculate about what might develop in American 
education if administrators were required to have careful training in 
child growth and development as a basis for all other training. 

Because of the pattern of public education in the United States, the 
leadership in most school systems is vested in the hands of men who 
all too often have little or no knowledge of the most important com- 
modity they deal with—children. Administrators usually come up from 
the ranks, but this frequently means that they come from the secondary 
school where they were specialists in a subject-matter field. 

When administrators register in graduate schools for advanced 
courses they are set aside in a special compartment where their work 
consists in large measure of such courses as these copied from a recent 
catalog: School Finance, Public Relations, Problems of the Superin- 
tendency, Mental and Educational Measurements, School Surveys, 
Comparative Education, Pupil Accounting, Management of the Cus- 
todial Staff, School Law, Extra-Curricular Activities, Visual Aids, 
School Management and Organization, Curriculum Problems, Adminis- 
tration of Teaching Personnel and Landscaping of the School Plant. 
Perhaps the men registered in these courses elect courses which add 
to their knowledge of children. In an unpublished study by the writer 
an investigation of the courses pursued by one hundred forty men 
majoring in Administration shows that electives were chosen largely 
in the field of the Social Sciences, history, geography, sociology, and 
economics. Not one was registered in a course in Child Development 
or Mental Hygiene. 

One is inclined to wonder if buildings might not be planned more 
carefully if the nature and needs of children were understood, if 
custodial care mighi not be based on making school homes more 
attractive, hygienic and sanitary for children; if public relations might 
not interpret the needs of children rather than being concerned with 
a polished product; if educational testing might not be turned toward 
discovering the strengths and weaknesses in the school experience of 
children rather than toward making graphs showing comparison with 
national norms; if curricula might not assume new shapes and mean- 
ings if the mental hygiene of childhood were understood. 

Usually it is administrative policy that insists that all children start 
off in the same way at the same time in the first grade thereby creating 
problems that remain throughout the school years and the lifetime of 
the child. It is administrative policy that puts the emphasis on remedial 
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work instead of preventing the difficulties that need remediation, that 
buys quantities of remedial materials instead of developmental ma- 
terials. It is administrative policy that fails to provide adequate library 
facilities for the elementary school but buys band uniforms for the 
high school and flood lights for the athletic field. It is administrative 
policy that builds a palatial high school but allows young children 
to form their habits and attitudes toward school in a building no longer 
fit for secondary education. It is administrative policy that puts the 
most poorly trained teachers and the poorest equipment where they 
do the most harm, in the elementary school. 

The great educators of all time, Jesus, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Dewey, 
and the rest saw in little children the place to lay the basic training 
for life. Might it not be wise at this time when the great increase in 
the birth rate poses new problems for elementary education to insist 
that those responsible for leadership know children, that first things 
be first? 

MABEL F. ALTSTETTER 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ARE YOU “OLD-FASHIONED?” 


If a person persists in maintaining his day-by-day behavior patterns, 
or “style of life,” against social and economic change, he is often looked 
upon as being “old fashioned.” And being “old fashioned” may offer 
some advantages in the comforts of inertia, but it is also considered 
to be burdened with some serious defects. Especially does this seem 
applicable to school folks who have attained this “old fashioned” status 
in their professional development. An illustration of this was rather 
pointedly indicated sometime ago when a young public school teacher 
(we'll call her Miss Brown), who a year or so before had graduated 
from a teachers college, bobbed up with some very disturbing observa- 
tions which she had picked up during a few months teaching in one of 
the better urban high schools in the state. Miss Brown’s botherations 
seemed to have been centered around the fact that school procedures in 
the system where she was working had ripened into a rather inflexible 
regularity. This apparently had come about because the school’s pro- 
gram demanded uniform minimum attainments in the various activ- 
ities of the school such as learning subject matter, establishing ac- 
ceptable standards of conduct, and maintaining administrative rou- 
tines. According to this young teacher the work of this school moved 
on day in and day out, week by week, with unvarying uniformity 
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which was directed toward the attainment of these objectives. Order- 
liness and regimentation were never allowed to escape from the fore- 
ground of the teacher’s perspective of things to be done. And even 
teacher-pupil relationships were kept at a rigidly formal level. As a 
consequence of these conditions it is ‘eadily surmised that the usual 
differences found among school children were not awarded proper 
consideration in the planning of this school’s program. 

For one who had been rather well indoctrinated with the belief that 
held the child as the center of the school’s purposes, Miss Brown’s 
reactions are understandable. Her explanation for it all, of course, was 
that the folks who were responsible for the school’s leadership had 
become “old fashioned,” or static, in their professional activities. This 
cessation of professional growth was held by her to be the result of 
enforced repetitive efforts toward uniformity in responses taught 
along with adherence to minimum standards of attainment. 

Just how prevalent are the conditions which disturbed this young 
teacher is not a matter of great concern here. However, similar re- 
actions are often met in others who are beginners in the teaching pro- 
fession. And this will justify some search for causes. Using the ques- 
tion approach, then, we ask: Why do people become “old fashioned?” 
Or better: What are some of the reasons that can be offered to ex- 
plain why human beings persist in the maintenance of acquired be- 
havior patterns, and often do this against the forces of change in the 
conditions about them? In our search for an answer to this question 
we will keep our thoughts directed toward the schools. 


An examination of our school practices suggests that there are two 
factors which might be tabbed as related to these conditions in a 
causative manner. One of these factors deals with the essentiality of 
the behavior pattern to be established. More particularly this has 
reference to the materials to be learned, the skills to be acquired, and 
the attitudes to be inculcated. Often, probably too often, these training 
activities are written into our school programs with “musts,” and this 
is frequently done regardless of the school level of the learner. Whether 
we are thinking of the children in the public schools, the trainees in 
the teachers colleges, or the students in the universities, the problem 
is very much the same. Essentiality in the choice of the behavior pat- 
tern demands that the pattern be required of all learners and like- 
wise leads to uniformity in the minimum requirements of achievement 
in learning the pattern. Uniformity of response pattern, as an educa- 
tional aim, may offer advantages in school administration and curricu- 
lum maintenance. It is also recognized as a cohesive factor in our 
social order. But in instructional procedures this so-called philosophy 
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of Essentialism, with its demanded uniformity, produces objectionable 
evils. 

The second factor of interest here is that of permanence in the learn- 
ing itself. Essentiality in the choice of the behavior pattern and per- 
manence in its learning are necessarily complementary. Avoiding such 
exceptions as may be temporally local in the life of the learner, it 
follows that, if the pattern to be learned is essential, then, its learning 
must be as permanent as we can make it. This view is seemingly held 
and practiced now by those who are responsible for our schools with- 
out proper regard for their questionable implications. 

Permanence in learning may be a fine thing. Certainly this would be 
true if we could always be sure about what should be made permanent. 
But this superdesideratum still evades the quest of our educational 
policy makers. And so in the absence of what we know to be essential 
we accept promising alternatives, and then set upon a program of 
teaching to make these alternatives permanent. All this we do seem- 
ingly oblivious to the facts that permanence in learning gives direction 
to motive, restraint to varied activity, preference to the direction of 
further learning, and obstruction to change. The result is virtually a 
guarantee for becoming “old fashioned.” 

Taking a bit of a critical view of these two factors of essentiality and 
permanence we are able to observe that the schools themselves, being 
the agencies through which they are fostered, are often caught in the 
dilemma of building obstacles to their own further progress. But since 
permanence in learning is our chief hope for predicting future behavior 
in those we educate, we must accept it and use it for the advantages it 
may offer. But our ideas of Essentialism need careful and continued 
scrutiny lest we err against those we teach. 

Cart ADAMS 
Professor of Psychology 
East Carolina Teachers College 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING FOR THE CHILDREN 
OF YOUR COMMUNITY? 


The reply you make to the above query depends to some extent on 
answers to such questions as the following: (1) How adequate are the 
school buildings and equipment provided? (2) How adequate are the 
materials of instruction? (3) How adequate are we, the teachers, and 
what are we doing to improve ourselves? (4) What is the school doing 
to improve the out-of-school living of boys and girls? (5) Is the school 
a participant in the total life of the community, and is the instructional 
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program geared to improve its quality? (6) Is there, and do we par- 
ticipate in, a community-wide policy or planning council? (7) What 
opportunities are provided boys and girls by which they may learn 
to live co-operatively and intelligently with all men? 

Many of you undoubtedly will answer the original question, “What 
are you doing for the children of your community?”, something like 
this: “We recognize the tremendous importance of youth in the future 
of our world, and we are trying to do our best to provide for them 
as adequate an educational program as circumstances permit. We 
realize we have many shortcomings, but we are striving to improve.” 
Such a reply, valid though it may be, fails to point out what you are 
doing. 

What can be done? In this brief space only three simple principles 
can be enumerated: (1) Start locally; (2) Support your state and na- 
tional educational associations; (3) Keep your representatives in- 
formed. 

First, start locally. Improve the percentage of participation of the 
adults of the community in your educational program by meeting their 
needs. Develop after-school and evening recreational and leisure-time 
programs. Sponsor public forums and discussions on local, state, na- 
tional, and international problems. Organize a policies council which 
brings together the leadership of all community institutions for co- 
operative planning. Within classrooms provide for a great deal of 
pupil-teacher planning and for self-direction in curricular activities. 
Within schools widen the hreadth of participation in policy formation, 
including elected representatives of the student body. Most important 
of all, be an active democratic citizen of your community, which com- 
mits you to work for (a) mutual respect between all individuals and 
groups, (b) reliance upon the cooperative method of solving problems, 
and (c) the willingness and ability to use intelligence in the solution 
of community problems rather than developing answers solely on the 
basis of tradition and emotion. 

Second, support your state and national educational associations. 
Rapid strides are being taken in our nation to develop common recogni- 
tion of the professional ‘nature of education. Much remains to be ac- 
complished. Our state and national professional organizations need 
active support. Only as we develop powerful, yet democratically organ- 
ized and operated, educational groups can we hope to achieve profes- 
sional status in our modern, complex society. Be an active member, not 
a passive recipient of publications. 

Third, keep your representatives informed. Radios, newspapers, and 
billboards remind us to “write our congressmen”—yet few of us, who 
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are supposed to be leaders of thought, ever do so. Seldom do we even 
contact our local town council members, state educational leaders, or 
officers of our national professional organizations. Other groups are 
much more vocal than we, yet our responsibility for the improvement 
of our communities is clear. What are you doing to help your represen- 
tatives form intelligent solutions to common problems? Are you an 
active participant in the democratic process? 

To some extent at least economic support of education is a measure of 
what we as a nation are doing for our children. In 1945 we spent 7.7 
billion dollars or $55.65 per capita on liquor, 3 billion dollars or $21.49 
per capita on tobacco, and 2.5 billion dollars or $17.76 per capita on 
education.! How we as a nation regard our most precious resource 
seems quite evident. While great improvement has been made in the 
past two years in the economic support of education, vast needs still 
exist. 

What are you doing for the children of your community 

Let’s do more! 

H. D. DrumMoND 
Peabody College 


THE “NEW LOOK” IN TEACHING 


“The teachers in the public schools of America in this school year of 
1947-1948 are not the same people who were teachers in the same pub- 
lic schools in any preceding year.” This statement by the superinten- 
dent to the faculty of a midwestern school may not seem to be the 
stuff of which brilliant newspaper headlines are made. It may even 
seem trite. And yet, the “new look” in teaching may require that the 
thinking of all of those concerned with or about education must be- 
come thoroughly saturated with these words and with the serious im- 
plications they contain. It may require, too, that the thinking be 
translated into appropriate changes in attitudes and activities—changes 
on the part of the layman, the teacher of teachers, the teacher, and the 
child. ‘ 

Perhaps as never before in the history of America the layman is 
coming to recognize the teacher as the potent force he has always been 
in the shaping of the destiny of the nation. This awareness, although 
it is being shown in many ways, is emphasized in increased appropria- 
tions and in the enhanced social and professional prestige accorded. the 
teacher. The unique faith of the American people in public education 


*Fine, Benjamin. “The Crisis in American Education.” Reprint of articles 
in New York Times, February 10 to February 21, 1947. 
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is beginning to be implemented by more tangible evidences. The lay- 
man is beginning to see the weaknesses that exist in public education; 
he is beginning to assume his share of the responsibility for the weak- 
nesses and to do his share in the overcoming of them; he is justified in 
expecting to see an improving situation. 


Those responsible for the recruitment and training of teachers are 
faced with a challenge which involves, among other things, the care- 
ful selection of those who will become teachers and their pre-service 
and in-service training. The present acute shortage of teachers must 
not be the stimulus for issuing a blanket invitation to all and sundry 
to enter the ranks. Better salaries, better working conditions, and 
higher prestige make it possible to set the standards high—to make a 
professional body of teachers a reality. Instead of the relaxing of per- 
sonal and professional requirements for entry into the teaching pro- 
fession, the present situation seems to demand that those who would 
learn the art and science of teaching others must themselves be of the 
most capable youth of the nation. Selection is only the first step, how- 
ever. Pre-service training must be submitted to a continuous process 
of evaluation in terms of changing needs. And the responsibility of 
the teacher training agencies cannot stop once their product is estab- 
lished in a teaching position. They must continue to provide stimuli and 
opportunities for personal and professional growth in service. 

For the teacher now in service the implications are clear and even 
prophetic. No longer is he the forgotten man in the forgotten profes- 
sion. No longer can he pose as the self-sacrificing public servant whose 
compensation is almost entirely in the thanks he receives from the few 
grateful pupils. No longer can emotional instability because of frustra- 
tion in his desire for social recognition be the pattern. No longer can 
he disregard the necessity for growing in his profession—growing by 
such means as affiliating with professional organizations, reading pro- 
fessional books and journals, and enrolling in various types of programs 
of in-service training. The teacher of 1946 and preceding years is gone; 
he continues to exist only in the mental and emotional attitudes of 
those people who still live in the past; he and his kind will find them- 
selves soon among ever-thinning ranks. With the emerging of teaching 
as a profession, it seems mandatory that the teacher in service ready 
himself to assume professional status. 

The child, of course, is the focal point in all of these implications. It 
is toward him that the “new look” in teaching is directed. It is in order 
that he may have the opportunity to “burgeon out all that is within 
him” that schools and teaching and teachers exist. And it is in the in- 
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creased capacity to direct the physical, mental, and emotional life of 
the child that the justification of the “new look” in teaching is to be 
found. 

J. E. Cops 

State Teachers College 

Terre Haute 


OBJECTIVES—ESSENTIALS OR A WASTE OF TIME 


Certain words in the technical language of education have developed 
unsavory connotations. The reaction produced by these words is 
similar to that produced by igniting a fuse attached to a high explosive. 
In some cases, the result is simply a quantity of sputtering and much 
smoke. Too often, however, the act produces a devastating explosion. 

One such term is “objectives.” Use of the term with groups of 
teachers frequently elicits unhappy consequences. It does not follow 
necessarily that the irritative effect of the word proves that those 
irritated prefer to teach in an aimless way. Professional education, as 
all other professions, is guilty at times of such a misuse of terms as to 
produce contempt for these terms. Experience, however, suggests that 
this may not be the whole explanation. 

A casual analysis of the causes for irritation indicates another ex- 
planation. The thinking of many teachers is so dominated by the 
logical organization of their subject-matter fields that a request to 
state the objectives of their courses becomes a request to state the 
obvious. “Why go to the trouble to write out the objectives of my 
algebra course? Everyone already knows what they are.” 

No thinking person would condemn logical organization of a field 
of subject matter. The alternative obviously would be chaos. Adverse 
criticism is justified only in those instances in which course objectives 
are dictated by the logic of subject-matter organization rather than 
by the needs of the learner. Logical organization of mathematics pre- 
sents a ready-made set of objectives for algebra. The needs of the in- 
dividual learner, however, most often present a body to which ready- 
made objectives do not fit. 

The educational program of a high school or of an undergraduate 
college is made up of many courses. If completion of either of these 
educational levels is to escape being a meaningless accretion of ex- 
periences in unrelated courses, there must be a set of institutional pur- 
poses stated in terms sufficiently specific to define the end and product 
which the high school or the college seeks to produce. Moreover, if 
logical organization of subject matter is unsatisfactory as a basis for 
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determining the objectives of a single course, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that combining a host of unsatisfactory course objectives will 
not produce a satisfactory set of institutional purposes. 

The outcome suggested is not an elimination of organized knowl- 
edge, but rather the concession that no single pattern of organization 
is so inviolable as to deny the possibility of alteration. The algebra 
teacher, or for that matter, the history teacher, the chemistry teacher, 
or the teacher of English literature, is not asked to destroy organiza- 
tion, but to alter it in manner consistent with making subject matter 
the servant of the learner rather than the master. 


This approach imposes the initial obligation of stating in clear, 
definite language the purposes for which the high school or the college 
exists. These purposes will be stated as a result of a co-operative study 
of the educational needs of human beings in a democratic society. On 
the basis of these purposes, objectives of departments or divisions will 
be determined; and finally of individual courses. 

Without these stated purposes, construction of the educational pro- 
gram becomes either an incessant battle among representatives of 
various subject-matter fields, or a state of tacit recognition that such 
battles are fruitless. In the latter case, each teacher pursues his work 
with no master chart for guidance other than his own particular set of 
values. Any similarity between what he seeks to do and what other 
teachers are doing is purely coincidental, and the individual learner 
is left to his own ingenuity to discover relationships. 

“Objectives—essentials or a waste of time?” The answer is so ap- 
parent that, as with the algebra teacher, everyone should know it. In 
spite of this situation, however, many educators still manifest irrita- 
tion when they are asked to substitute order for chaos in constructing 
an educational program. 

J. W. REYNOLDS 
Peabody College 


BETTER TEACHERS FOR OUR SCHOOLS 


“The College accepts the principle that teaching should be considered 
a privilege, and only those qualified should prepare themselves for the 
profession.” So reads the bulletin of the Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College under the heading of Fundamental Principles and Policies. 

It has been difficult for this college to live up to this principle, but 
it has become increasingly so in these days of teacher shortages. At 
the moment, there are about 100,000 teachers in the United States who 
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do not hold standard teaching certificates and this large group of sub- 
standard instructors is not helping the reputation of the profession. 
Recently, leaders from the NEA revealed that 600,000 new teachers 
will be needed in the public schools in the next five years. The dilemma 
of selecting only the best under pressure of this tremendous need is a 
challenge to the best efforts of any college, such as ours, which 
acknowledges teacher education as its major responsibility. 

Logically, the problem of vocational and professional guidance of 
students is primarily that of the Personnel Division of this College, but 
it is recognized that only through the combined efforts of the staff can 
a satisfactory solution be found. The Personnel Division has been or- 
ganized as a comprehensive or all-embracing agency which considers 
the all-round development of students. The major concern of this 
specialized program is to insure, in so far as possible, that students 
may not only discover the type of work for which they are best fitted, 
but also, to direct them toward that work, that curriculum, or that 
institution which can offer them the type’ of preparation which will 
best prepare them for their life’s work. 

In the main, the program of this division considers its major activ- 
ities to be, first, to help students to discover for themselves their own 
potentialities, interests, and needs; second, to help them with problems 
involving personal adjustments in campus surroundings; third, to as- 
sist them in making wise vocational and professional choices; and 
fourth, to counsel them on the difficulties encountered in their journey 
through college. 

Specifically, the positive approach followed by the College is in 
seeking to attract to the teaching profession those students whom our 
tests and our personal conferences indicate would make outstanding 
teachers. This is accomplished by acquainting them with their apti- 
tudes and with opportunities in teaching, by dignifying the profession, 
and by assisting in the struggle for higher pay and better working 
conditions for teachers. 

The negative approach is not so easy. This involves the task of elimi- 
nating through guidance those who are unfit for teaching. Through 
counseling, testing, and other means it has been discovered that most 
students will eliminate themselves from the profession if objective data 
reveal that they may not be successful or happy in the profession. 
Under all circumstances the decision must finally rest with the student. 

One of our staff who is greatly concerned about the profession and 
the current teacher shortage, states that in his judgment, we would 
be rendering the profession of teaching a greater service and would be 
serving the greater good of our democracy if we trained a hundred 
excellent teachers rather than five hundred average or mediocre ones. 
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During the college year 1946-47, the Placement Bureau of this college 
received 2,600 unduplicated notices of teaching vacancies from public 
school administrators. Actually, 162 new teachers were placed. The 
follow-up of this group indicates that some progress has been made in 
the quality of our product and that counseling during the pre-service 
period with professional standards dominating is promising. 

It is perhaps trite to say that since the program of teacher education 
affects all the children of all the people, it is a matter of great concern 
that all institutions engaged in the task of preparing teachers for our 
schools should be greatly concerned with the quality of those who 
choose teaching as a profession. ~ 

J. G. FLOWERS 
President, State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


EDUCATION AS A CO-OPERATIVE ENDEAVOR 


Despite the fact that co-operative planning of educational programs 
is receiving considerable publicity as a new venture in education to- 
day, it is not a procedure peculiar to modern education. Evidences of 
such co-operation are to be found in educational programs from the 
beginning of organized educational planning. However, as never be- 
fore, the need for the co-operation of all forces towards the develop- 
ment of a program of education for youth and adults is recognized 
throughout our nation and, to a much lesser degree, throughout the 
world. In the early history of educational planning, parents, teachers, 
ministers, and all members of the community lived, worked, and plan- 
ned closely together. Therefore, this renewed emphasis on co-operative 
planning is a reverting back to re-establishing of those values lost to 
educational programs because of the ever-widening chasm that has 
developed between the four teachers within the community—namely, 
the parents, the teachers, the church, and the general community life. 

To analyze problems and to secure the greatest contribution from 
co-operative planning sound leadership is essential. Education as a 
co-operative endeavor demands an understanding on the part of pro- 
fessional leaders as to their privilege and responsibility to provide 
guidance for the program undertaken. This not only includes the plan- 
ning, but also includes the actual follow through and the replanning 
necessary to the success of such programs. Furthermore, it requires 
adroit leadership to secure the best thinking and the worth-while as- 
sistance of all groups, and yet, at the same time, to insure that plans 
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made will provide a balanced and sound program. In the development 
of such a program lay citizens will assist the professional leaders in 
determining needs and making available necessary means, satisfactory 
materials, adequate facilities, and sufficient qualified personnel for 
continuation of plans and programs suited to these needs. However, 
the final decisions in the actual development of programs and the 
procedures used for the organization and for the classroom instruction 
demand professionally trained personnel. Securing qualified leadership 
to work with groups at the varying levels of understanding and per- 
sons who can work in such a manner as to raise this level of under- 
standing is the greatest need in co-operative programs of education. 


Whenever plans are made to include the lay public and civic and 
professional organizations in the development of educational programs 
many problems arise. Up to the present time too many co-operative 
programs have been of the emotional type. Frequently the needs are 
determined, at times means are made available, but far too little at- 
tention and emphasis has been placed on finding adequate leadership, 
necessary personnel, facilities and materials for the actual develop- 
ment of the program. Too often has the interest and enthusiasm ended 
at the very time when assistance and cooperation of all groups was 
demanded if satisfactory progress was to be made. Far too often the 
cooperative program has been centered around one or two leaders, 
and, when this leadership was no longer provided, not only was no 
further progress made but no noticeable evidence of previous growth 
is apparent. At times, too little attention is given to long range plan- 
ning to develop common understandings, goals and procedures by an 
ever expanding group. 


It appears that many co-operative programs are developed on a 
temporary basis and are results of hurried planning stimulated by 
some emergency or some pressure group, which, however worthy, was 
primarily interested in getting some particular program developed. 
There are far too few evidences of co-operative planning based on a 
true spirit of service for the development of a program based on 
actual needs and each agency or group contributing towards meeting 
these needs. At times programs begun as a co-operative endeavor have 
tended to become competitive endeavor. 

Leaders in education have a responsibility to lay foundations for co- 
operative endeavor which will build common understanding of needs, 
to co-operatively determine steps to be taken to meet these needs, to 
work with the home, the community and the church in the develop- 
ment of one program which will best contribute to the optimum de- 
velopment of each person regardless of race, sex, or creed. This means 
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that plans will be made to determine just where and by whom the 
best contribution can be made. In programs developed in such a 
manner the school will not attempt to assume those responsibilities 
which the home can and should assume, but it will assist the home to 
be prepared to assume its rightful responsibility. Neither will the 
school assume responsibility for service that should be provided by 
other professional agencies. It does mean that the school will assume 
responsibility for assisting these agencies in organization for work and 
in the development of their programs. Neither does it mean that the 
school will assume the work rightfully belonging to the church, but it 
will provide an atmosphere of spiritual reverence and will co-operate 
closely with all creeds to the end that each may find a satisfactory 
spiritual life according to his or her beliefs. 

As the development of co-operative educational programs have many 
problems which require wise leadership, just so do the programs within 
the home, the church, and the community require such leadership. The 
problem then is how to provide this leadership for all groups. This in 
itself is the greatest contribution that can be made through education 
as a co-operative endeavor; for a co-operative program, soundly de- 
veloped, under worth-while leadership does not die but expands into 
many groups and in many directions and develops many leaders. It is 
important that all concerned recognize that co-operative planning is a 
continuous way of work which results in a way of life within the 
school, the home, the church, and the general community that is es- 
sential to the perpetuation of our democracy. What then can be of 
greater value than the development of leadership ability at all age 
levels and within all groups in order that this significant trend in 
education may be developed to the fullest measure! 

Mrs. Dora SIKES SKIPPER 
Co-ordinator, State Supervisory Program 
Florida State Department of Education 


BREAD OR FREEDOM? 


There is less novelty in the present challenge of totalitarianism than 
many timid souls and most alarmists seem to realize—and there is also 
a more fundamental issue than most teachers are yet willing to admit. 

Totalitarianism is an old, old story....If you have a horse and he 
escapes into the pasture, you take a carrot, or some feed, and go out to 
catch him. You offer the horse food, and the animal comes to you. While 
he is eating, you slip the bridle over his head. After that, the horse 
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works for you. You give him just as much food, or just as little, as 
suits your purpose. If the horse gets fat and lazy, you starve him; you 
feed him if he gets too lean and weak....Some Europeans have only 
recently rediscovered this principle, the basic principle of government 
with variations the world over, and for centuries. 

Even in democratic governments, and in defense of western civiliza- 
tion, the variations of this principle have been only slightly refined. 
The electioneering promise of bread to the poor—“Pass the biscuits, 
pappy”—and of property to the rich—“lower taxes”—is repeatedly 
successful, particularly if, in return for their votes, the political candi- 
date will also promise to protect each group from the other. There is 
nothing novel, then, in the Marshall plan, in the loans for China, or in 
the posters splashed around Japan: propaganda pictures of the fuller 
life, showing flush toilets, luxury liners, big bridges, towering sky- 
scrapers, swimming pools, and chocolate sodas. Since Russia is bidding 
for the support of starving peoples who want bread, the free world of 
capitalism and democracy must certainly provide more bread, even 
cake. This approach is definitely realistic and valid; but it is, if we 
stop there, also shallow. Man, somewhat differing from horses, does not 
live by bread alone. 


The real challenge of totalitarianism is not that it forces a choice be- 
tween red bread and white bread. The choice is between bread as an 
end in itself in accepting which man surrenders his freedom, and 
bread as a means to freedom in the acquisition of which man will be 
free to choose his own form of government and social system. Funda- 
mentally, man must choose between an ancient Christian tradition of 
freedom (never, it is true, more than partially realized) and a promise 
(never more than a promise) of socialist abundance in which man will 
wallow like a drunken Greek god, regimented by an absolute govern- 
ment, enslaved by his own greed. The issue, squarely, is not confined 
to the materialistic level of bread, but is between bread and freedom. 


How can education present this conflict not as one between red bread 
and white bread but as between bread with regimentation (i.e., 
slavery) and bread with freedom? How can this be done without re- 
ference to religion? To put the question sharply, if man is to recognize 
his real and spiritual end of freedom, founded in and perpetuated by 
the Christian tradition, how much longer can public schools bar the 
door to religious training? 

We cannot preserve a Christian society without a Christian environ- 
ment. The challenge of totalitarianism forces us to admit that either 
our system of human values is not worth preserving or that education 
can have no part in its defense. Another holy crusade is no solution 
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for our dilemma is apparent: If our civilization destroys itself, either 
the eternal values of our Christian society are neither eternal nor 
Christian, or the sanity of the civilization that destroys itself is in- 
sanity. The uncompromising logic of an absolute war, an atomic war 
which—win, lose, or draw—will eradicate western civilization, forces 
us to face an absolute issue. This issue is not that of Church and State, 
nor yet that of sectarianism, for those issues are history, but the issue 
of the complete secularization of public education. Total war forces 
us not only to re-examine that pattern of liberal values founded upon 
the Christian concept of the dignity of man, but, specifically, to re- 
consider the barriers between education and religion. 

Education having assumed the chief custody of man’s sanity, it fol- 
lows, not illogically, that if Christian society cannot be preserved 
without a Christian environment, any system of education which is 
not religious is as false as any system of religion which is not educa- 
tional. If education cannot adopt an essential Christianity, laicized and 
non-sectarian, then it must distill from religion, and provide against 
the totalitarian doctrine (and the contingency of an absolute war) to- 
gether with all the paraphernalia of an ideology, a system that is bet- 
ter! For, if man is to choose between bread and freedom and perhaps 
die for his choice, how can teachers extol the virtues of Christian 
society and ignore its principle? How can teachers prate of eternal 
values and assume the existence of a morality bound to religion, but 
for fear of sectarianism, deny that these values and this morality can 
be taught in the school? 

F. Epwarp Lunp 

Dean and Professor of History 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 


TEACHING: A PROFESSION OR A PART-TIME JOB? 


Teaching is a difficult task, which, if properly done, requires all the 
time and energy that a professionally trained person can devote to it. 
Not only must a teacher meet classes, but careful preparation is also 
needed for each class. Rest, both physical and emotional, is essential. 
Much time is properly to be used for reading, for contemplation, and 
for seeking the counsel of other teachers. Without these and kindred 
opportunities, professional growth does not take place; without pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher, education becomes stagnant, and the 
pupils are deprived of their rightful opportunity for the best possible 
educational advantages. 
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The foregoing statements are of the kind usually to be accepted 
without much argument. On the other hand, belief and practice are 
frequently divergent. A great many teachers, presumably charged with 
full-time teaching responsibilities, are presently engaged in part-time 
work for pay in late afternoons and evenings, Saturdays, and holidays. 
This part-time work usually indicates the financial difficulties of low- 
salaried teachers trying to make ends meet during a period of price 
inflation. It also indicates an inevitable decrease in the time and energy 
a teacher can devote to school work. In many cases it lends to a genuine 
division of interests to the extent that school work becomes not the 
all-absorbing profession that it should be, but rather only a part of 
the means by which the teacher earns a living. 

Teaching as a profession suffers a serious loss of prestige following 
any division of effort on the part of its practitioners. The teachers who 
are forced into part-time occupations to supplement their income 
cannot be expected to maintain the highest level of respect for that 
work which fails to provide adequate support for themselves and 
their families. Students who see their teachers clerking in a store on 
Saturday find it difficult to be impressed with their academic leader- 
ship on Monday. Members of the general public tend to view on a 
lowered level any group whose occupation fails to command their full- 
time allegiance. 

Specific examples are not lacking. Of one faculty of 39 members, all 
with full-time teaching assignments, a number are involved in part- 
time additional occupations. Included are these cases: one operates a 
woodworking shop and acts as rental agent for real estate; one is part 
owner of a dairy farm; one works part time in a cleaning and pressing 
shop; another keeps books for an auto parts agency; and the last to be 
mentioned clerks in the local branch of a mail order house. There ex- 
amples are typical of those to be found throughout the country. In 
each case considerable time and energy must be devoted to the part- 
time additional occupation. One may well ask how teachers thus en- 
gaged can give their best to the work of the schoolroom. The answer is 
obvious—they cannot. 

Some contact with the business world improves the practical view- 
point of teachers and is to be desired. However, this is true only to the 
extent that such contact is held strictly to the level of a leisure time 
activity. Teachers presently considered can hardly be thought of as 
having any leisure time. 

The most obvious remedy for this condition would appear te be a 
stiffening of administrative backbones to the extent of forbidding 
teachers from participation in other vocational activities. Such a 
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remedy is not very practical. The cost of living has advanced so greatly 
that teachers cannot maintain an acceptable standard of living without 
resort to other activities to supplement their incomes. Teachers whose 
pride of profession is commendable have been forced to compromise 
when confronted with the fact that Junior needs new shoes and that 
milk costs more than 20 cents a quart. It is simply beyond the bounds 
of reason to expect a teacher to support a family today on a nine-month 
salary of about what a plumber’s apprentice receives. 

If sufficient money could be found to grant adequate cost-of-living 
increases in teachers’ salaries, or if the cost of living were decreased 
sufficiently, the problem would lend itself to a simple solution. Most 
teachers would prefer to devote themselves whole-heartedly to their 
schoolwork, if it were financially feasible to do so. 

It may not be possible to bring about the financial adjustments 
necessary to the professional welfare of teachers. The remedy must 
depend largely on the will and the ability of the taxpayers who own 
the schools and whose children attend them. 

It seems reasonable to believe that better value would be received 
from the educational tax dollars if these were provided in sufficient 
number to purchase the whole-hearted, full-time efforts of the teachers. 
If such improvement is not forthcoming, it is proper that all concerned 
be aware of the inevitable results of the present conditions. Two of 
these results will be: 


1. The progress of teaching as a profession will receive a definite and 
a serious setback, and 
.2. The present generation of American youth will suffer from the 
lack of teachers whose devotion to the work of education is 
complete. 
RopNEY CLINE 
Dean, Northeast Junior College 
Monroe, La. 


SELLING EDUCATION 


Progress in education rests on horse sense. I have been in the busi- 
ness of selling education for almost a dozen years, and that’s the way 
it appears to me. “Let’s have glorious ideals for education, but let’s 
use horse sense in achieving them,” President Henry Harrington Hill 
of Peabody says, according to a recent article in Time Magazine. That’s 
the kind of horse sense I mean. 

Your business is education, too, or you wouldn’t be reading this page. 
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So because education is your bread and butter, you also are a sales- 
man, whether you like it or not, for you represent the product. Maybe 
you would like to leave the job of selling education to someone else. 
Maybe you think it is not up to you, only the concern of those em- 
ployed specifically for the task. But actually, no selling method can 
accomplish the job if you don’t help. For you represent Education to 
the public mind. 

Horses hold their heads high. Did you ever notice that? And a 
horse of good breeding is proud of his work, when pulling a milk 
wagon, carrying a mounted policeman, or driving the cattle home. 
But sometimes we educators forget to hold our heads very high. Some- 
times we are not too proud of our loads. Sometimes we try to jump 
the traces or even to hide under fancy blankets. While a certain humil- 
ity within the profession is admirable, who will follow us if we deny 
our life work? 


Horses can be trained to pull together. But sometimes we educators, 
though trained, upset the applecart by pulling every which way. Our 
teachers won’t speak to each other, our administrators won’t com- 
promise, and our leaders go off on tangents. No wonder we take a beat- 
ing from the public. If we would settle our differences in private and 
present a united front—in fact, practice what we preach—education 
could be on top of the world. 


Horses talk so other horses, and sometimes even people, can under- 
stand them. But what about us educators? There’s nothing more boring 
to a group of laymen than to hear us talk when we use a language all 
our own. If we believe that education must begin where the child is, 
certainly, too, we believe it must start where the adult is. Talking 
in astronomical terms or pedagogical language or psychological con- 
cepts won’t get our message across. It only confuses laymen and makes 
them think we’re a queer bunch. So let’s talk a language other people 
can understand when we open our mouths in public. 

That’s what it’s going to take to sell education: pride in our work, 
ability to get together, and plain talk. In other words, just horse 
sense. 

GERTRUDE M. HALL 
Director of Publicity 
Illinois State Normal University 








TEACHING INTERESTS OF STUDENTS AT 
EAST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The purpose of this article is to report results of a campus-wide 
survey conducted at East Texas State Teachers College at Commerce, 
Texas, in an effort to determine the numbers and percentages of stu- 
dents enrolled in that institution who were planning to enter the 
teaching profession. 


Data were collected by furnishing the students in the several de- 
partments of the college with blanks on which they were asked to 
indicate their classification and to answer either “yes” or “no” to the 
question, “Are you definitely planning to enter the teaching pro- 
fession?” 

A total of 1,586 students answered the question. Of this number, 810, 
or 51.1% answered “yes,” and 748, or 47.2%, answered “no”; while only 
28, or 1.7% were undecided. 

Of the 522 freshman students responding, 295, or 56.5%, said that 
they had no intention of entering the teaching field; while 215, or about 
41.1%, had made definite plans to that end. Only 12 freshman students, 
or about 2.3% were undecided. 

At the sophomore level, the affirmative and negative responses were 
about equal in number and percentage, there being 211, or nearly 50%, 
of the former, and 208, or about 48% of the latter. Seven, or approxi- 
mately 2%, of the responses at this level indicated no decision had been 
reached. : 

A total of 328 responses were received at the junior level, an analysis 
of which points to an upward trend in affirmative answers. Of these 
328 responses, 184, or more than 56% were “yes,” while 138, or slightly 
more than 42%, were “no.” Five junior students, or a little less than 
2%, were undecided. 


At the senior level, the pattern shows a rather sharp change in favor 
of teaching. Of the 426 responses received at this level, 160, or 65%, 
indicated plans for entering the teaching profession; while only 83, 
or 35.4%, showed preference for other vocations. Only three seniors, 
or about 1%, indicated that they were undecided. 

In the Graduate School, a total of 64 responses were received, none 
of which indicated a lack of decision. Of the 64 students reporting, 43, 
or slightly more than 67%, said that they were planning to enter the 
teaching profession; while only 21, or about 33%, indicated that they 
were not interested in teaching. 
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An examination of the data as presented above establishes the fact 
that more than 50% of the resident student population of the East 
Texas State Teachers College are definitely planning to enter the 
teaching profession. This would tend to indicate that the current 
curricular emphasis upon teacher education at this college is justified. 


C. H. THurston 
Professor of Education 


PARENT AND TEACHER SURVEY EACH OTHER 


Rarely does any pupil have an ideal learning environment where 
conditions in both the child’s home and school are perfect. When the 
boy or girl fails to make normal educational progress, it is common 
practice for the parent to place all blame on the teacher, while the 
school asserts with equal vigor that the cause of the retardation lies 
in the home background. 

In the final analysis, both the home and school have one fundamental 
objective and that is to do everything possible to promote the child’s 
learning and general development. This should stimulate the parent 
and teacher to make a supreme effort to meet on some common 
ground for pupil understanding. There most surely is a vital need for 
some type of yardstick by which the school and home could measure 
one another as their respective influence bears in upon the pupil’s 
responses and reactions. Following are suggested factors to take into 
account in this two-edged survey. 


ScHOOL LOOKS AT THE HOME 


It is easy for any home to look for external causes for the child’s 
learning problems. Yet in many instances the root of the trouble lies 
immediately in the home surroundings. The skilled teacher studies 
home influence on learning. What are these items the teacher looks 
for and has a right to expect of the child’s parent in the process of 
making him entirely teachable? There are a number of them but the 
major ones are these: 


1. Proper physical background for good school work. This includes 
cleanliness, neatness in dress, but most especially refers to diet and 
sleep. The child’s whole outlook hinges on proper attention to his 
feeding and rest. Even his conduct is conditioned by them. Every 
pupil should average ‘nine hours of sleep and have wholesome food, 
properly prepared. This is the sole responsibility of the parent . 
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2. Support of school policies. Too often the child brings home a re- 
port of some new school regulation which he doesn’t like and 
ultra sympathetic and unthinking parents encourage him in his 
antagonism. Nothing can stifle learning more quickly. Frequently 
the pupil’s report is inaccurate. Perhaps the policy is out of line, 
but in all cases the school must be supported in the presence of the 
child. If there is any move by the parent at all, it should be to seek 
a conference with the teacher to complete the understanding in the 
matter. 


3. Home responsibilities for the child. Boys and girls must be taught 
responsibility at home if it is to be expected at school. Taught to 
pick up own clothing, toys, minor chores and tasks. The farm home 
has an advantage here. Could this be a reason why more men in 
“Who’s Who” in America were reared in rural homes? The child 
who isn’t taught to tie his own shoes before starting to school 
usually finds the going rather difficult. The school builds upon this 
ability to do things. Its foundation lies in the home. 

4. Character background. A few children lift themselves above the 
level of an inferior home. Attitudes and behavior patterns of most 
boys and girls rise no higher than those of their parents. There 
should be more alertness on this. Character after all is caught, not 
taught. And most of it is caught in the home. The school has a 
right to expect both parents to set examples for their children. 
There is evidence that children who attend Sunday School and 
Church have finer school reactions. All of this is a part of the 
character background. 

5. Home interest, encouragement, and stimulation of child’s school 
activity. Nothing counts for more than this. In too many homes 
the only casual show of interest is in the pupil’s periodic report 
card. It takes more than that. Every parent, older brother and sis- 
ter, and all, must display a keen interest and concern for every- 
thing the child does at school: his daily lessons, hand-in work, play- 
ground and recreation activities, and special programs. This will 
pay real dividends in learning progress. 


Home LOoKs AT THE SCHOOL 


Because it is a publicly supported institution it is quite natural that 
the home has been more critical of the school than the school has been 
of the home. This should not be true. One is just as important as the 
other. Yet the school must recognize its share of responsibility for 
the child’s learning reactions. There is no escaping this. Much has been 
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said and written about those things the parents expect of the teacher. 


When they are all simmered down the following would be outstand- 
ing: 


X 


Personal interest in the pupil. Too many teachers teach only classes. 
Pupils should never be lost in groups. Learning is an individual 
matter. Whether the child learns rapidly, slowly, or with average 
speed, he deserves and needs careful personal attention to his every 
response. This implies testing of all kinds, interviews and counsel- 
ling, home visitations, and sound analysis of data in reaching 
logical conclusions. Teachers have done too little of this. More will 
be needed in the days ahead. 


. Teachers should be good examples. This refers to dress, prompt- 


ness, speech, church attendance, choice of literature and recreation, 
and all. It doesn’t mean living an abnormal life. Yet, it must be 
recognized that no person in the community life except the minister, 
is more carefully scrutinized. The entire learning attitude of the 
child is conditioned by the patterns established by the teacher in his 
own living habits. 


. Firm in pupil controls. Parents want this. Even if there is laxity 


in home discipline, they want the school to make up for it. How 
much better if both would be firm. Some teachers believe that soft 
control develops pupil respect and liking for the teacher and hence 
improves learning. The exact opposite is true in such cases. In the 
long run, the teacher who insists upon obedience to right conduct 
wins confidence and pupil learning rate follows in proportion. 


. The teacher must know his stuff. There has been more home com- 


plaint on this item than on all others. There is no denying that 
teaching is a technical process and demands preciseness in prepara- 
tion. The teacher is expected to know and when he doesn’t there is 
a lowering of respect. There are two angles—he must know his 
subject matter to be taught and the methods by which the process 
of learning takes place. It doesn’t necessarily mean superior teacher 


scholarship—just day by day preparation is all that is needed. The 
blind can’t lead the blind. 


. Teacher must be experimenter. The parent wants his child’s 


teacher to try new ideas and be alert for better methods and devices. 
The good teacher strives for improved results each day. This de- 
mands experimentation and careful research. In the classroom and 
in the laboratory the progress comes by attention to newer and more 


skilful approaches to learning. The pupil deserves to have teachers 
who don’t die in ruts. 
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CONCLUSION 


There would be dozens of other factors to be surveyed by both home 
and school as the two look at each other. Those above are the most im- 
portant. What mighty power there could be in child learning if the 
home and school could square off and conduct an unbiased examination 
of each other! Much good would come from such a study of each 
pupil’s learning environment. 


W. W. Lupeman, Dean 
Southern State Teachers College 
Springfield, South Dakota 











HOW SCIENTISTS REASON 


HANOR A. WEBB 
Professor of Science Education 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Scientists are human beings. They are not magicians, sorcerers, or 
wizards, although they have often been accused of practicing the black 
arts. They are seers only to the extent that they can suggest the effects 
that follow causes, and soothsayers in the degree they wish to hazard 
their reputations by prediction. 

Scientists as individuals possess the human frailities common to 
their age and stage. As a class they are better trained than the average 
well-informed citizen. They are specialists to a degree that colors 
their thinking on most subjects. Their philosophies, in practice, give 
them better title to the classification Homo sapiens than is deserved 
by most politicians, publicists, and leaders of social thinking. 

The spirit of science is the search for proof. Are there degrees in 
the scientists’ certainty of truth? Can all truth be established, or do 
even scientists accept some truth on faith? Scientists are indeed quite 
willing to go beyond experiment, using logical deductions, valid as- 
sumptions, and other intellectual exercises in reaching their con- 
clusions. 

In other words, scientists reason. Not every conclusion reached by 
reason, however, has an equal standing in the minds of scientists. Since 
they treat even uncertainties scientifically, scientists have classified 
and named appropriate categories of certainty. These are in descend- 
ing order of proof established by experiment. 

In discussing with students how scientists reason, it has seemed 
helpful to use certain simple mathematical fer:aulas as analogies. A 
number (as 2) represents a fact proved by experiment; a letter (as x) 
a conclusion reached by reason. 

A Law—(2+3=5). The formula implies objective data only, ob- 
tained either with ease, or by the most extensive, complex experiment. 
The facts are indisputable by any reasonable person. Modifications 
only establish the conclusions more firmly—as (1+4=—5). A principle 
on which experimental data is essentially complete, or in great abun- 
dance, is called a Law by scientists. 

A law is a certainty. Laws are the highest categories of scientific 
reasoning. Evidence for them is cumulative, convincing. Among the 
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laws of science are the Law of Gravitation, the Law of Inverse Squares, 
the Laws of the Lever and of the Pendulum, and many others. It is 
often convenient to name laws after their early proponents; Mendel’s 
Laws of Heredity, Avogadro’s, Boyle’s, and Charles’ Laws relating to 
gas volumes, are examples. ° 


A THeory—(x+3=5). Logical interpretation of adequate experi- 
mental data may assign value to an unproved concept. This may be 
hardly less certain than the facts on which it is based. Such a product 
of reason is called a Theory. The word is Greek for “something viewed” 
—usually with much confidence. 


A theory is a probability. It is of lower rank than a law. Among the 
theories discussed in science classrooms are the Quantum Theory con- 
cerning light, the Gene Theory of heredity, the Recapitulation Theory 
of embryology, the many-sided Electronic Theory of matter. Many 
theories become promoted, in time, to laws; Mendel’s Theory about 
heredity and Dalton’s Theory of atoms are examples. Some theories 
perish as new facts are discovered; no text now presents Ehrlich’s 
Side-chain Theory of toxins and anti-toxins. 

There is no sharp line between a theory and a law. In respect to 
borderline cases one scientist may be satisfied with the data, while 
another requires more for his full acceptance. Shall it be the Law of 
Evolution, or the Theory of Evolution? In general, scientists are con- 


servative, and are likely to refer to a theory for a generation after it 
might be accepted as a law. 


An HypotHesis—(x+y=5). The formula represents an obvious 
phenomenon (5) due to unproved causes. Scientists feel—and accept— 
the challenge to solve such mysteries. They believe that all effects 
have causes, hence there must be an answer to the question, “How 
did this thing come to be?” A suggested explanation is called an 
Hypothesis; the word is Greek for “in a lower place.” 

An hypothesis is a possibility. It has less support from evidence than 
has a theory. It is subject to modification, or abandonment, when new 
evidence is found by experiment. Examples of hypotheses are the 
Nebular Hypothesis of the formation of planets, Prout’s Hypothesis of 
atomic structure, and many others. Scientists modestly label their 
own explanations as hypotheses, depending upon later authorities to 
promote these to theories or to laws. 

Many hypotheses are guesses, and are frankly recognized as such by 
scientists. Laymen and critics have often failed to note that science is 


different from dogma; that a scientist may have strong doubts, and 
yet not be ashamed. 
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A PosTULATE—(x-+-y=z). The human race has many dim recogni- 
tions of existing forces. Scientists may agree to accept some unproved 
phenomenon (z) as a basis for discussion, and earnest study. Such an 
acceptance is a Postulate, meaning “something demanded” in Latin. 


A postulate is a thing of*faith. If any part of it could be proved 
experimentally and objectively, it would be at least an hypothesis. The 
human race has a great capacity for faith, and numerous postulates 
are earnestly believed. Many scientists sincerely accept the postulate 
of a Supreme Being, and resent the attitude of a few who deny His 
existence because He can not be weighed and measured. Man’s soul, 
as distinct from his body, is also a postulate accepted by some scientists 
but rejected by others. 

Among the strictly scientific postulates are ideas about the origin 
of matter, and of life. Each is here—but how? Since it is proved that 
all matter in the universe is breaking down, the postulate of a build- 
ing up of matter “is demanded.” If there be no such aggradation, then 
the final degradation of all matter into a few degrees of heat, spread 
throughout the universe, is a doleful end to everything! 

An Axtom—(a=a; b=b;c=c; etc.). Certain things are not to be 
proved. They are self-evident, though unexplained—possibly unex- 
plainable. The existence of matter is such an axiom—-so is life—so are 
the phenomena of reproduction. Consciousness is an axiom of animal 
life—but who can prove that plants are unconscious? 


An axiom is a matter of experience. We may be satisfied to let many 
axioms alone, accepting them without inquiry. The chief reason why 
the native of the tropic jungle is not a naturalist, although surrounded 
by nature, is that he does not have the curiosity to become a scientist. 
Natives of the “civilized areas” are often equally indifferent to the 
science that serves them. This is a trait of human nature against which 
every thinker of new thoughts contends. 


InFintry— (00). Certain concepts exist that are too great for hu- 
man understanding. What is the volume of limitless space? What is 
the full duration of endless time? What is the precise nature of life? 
What are the complete powers of the Supreme Being, if the postulate 
of His existence is accepted? 

All of man’s reverence is brought into his thinking in the presence 
of ideas of these magnitudes. Scientists, having more opportunity than 
most humans to observe the marvels of matter, and with minds trained 
to clearer logic in classifying the results of reasoning, are among the 
most truly reverent of mankind. 

















AN APPRAISAL OF THE AMERICAN POETS LAUREATE 
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Since 1919, when California began the state practice of appointing 
poets laureate, seventeen American states have each designated at 
least one laureate. Ten of these have each made one appointment to 
the laureateship. Colorado has named two laureates; California and 
West Virginia, three each; Georgia, four; Oklahoma, six; and Texas, 
seven. The state-laureate-naming practice spread from California 
through five other western states, namely Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska, 
Oregon, and South Dakota, and through eleven southern states, namely 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The purposes for choosing poets laureate have been indicated in 
official documents conferring the honor—for example, in governors’ 
proclamations or in assembly resolutions. Governor Walter M. Pierce 
proclaimed Edwin Markham the poet laureate of Oregon in recognition 
of Markham’s “character and personality” and “brilliancy as a poet.” 
Governor Clifford Walker proclaimed Frank L. Stanton poet laureate 
of Georgia because of a desire to honor a beloved man who was a 
great poet. The California resolution conferred the title, “The Loved 
Laurel Crowned Poet of California,” upon Ina Coolbrith because of her 
contribution to literature. The Texas Senate Concurrent Resolution 
Number 82, adopted in 1933, expressed the intention of honoring an 
“outstanding and recognized poet.” The Virginia resolution appointing 
Wormeley expressed the opinion that he would “honor and adorn” the 
title. The primary purpose for appointing a laureate has been to honor 
a distinguished poet and to encourage creative effort. 

Alabama’s poet laureate, Samuel Minturn Peck (November 4, 1854— 
May 3, 1938), published seven volumes of simple and spontaneous 
lyrics. “The Grapevine Swing,” perhaps his most popular poem, is 
reminiscent of boyhood days and of the delights of swinging upon a 
grapevine. “A Southern Girl,” an example of vers de société, describ- 
es the beauty and charm of the typical Southern maiden. The poem 
entitled “A Knot of Blue” in Cap and Bells, 1886, and entitled “The 
Little Knot of Blue” in Kellogg and Shepard’s Yale Songs. 1889, is a 
love lyric. Thomas G. Shepard, one of the compilers of Yale Songs, 
set Peck’s poem to music. Peck was especially successful in writing 
lyrics of the vers de société type. 
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Arkansas’ laurel poet, C(harles) T(homas) Davis (March 26, 1888— 
December 21, 1945), for many years wrote for the Arkansas Gazette a 
column entitled “Jes’ Ramblin’ Around.” Soon after publication of his 
first volume of verse, Poems, 1923, he was appointed laureate. His sec- 
ond poetic book, Riders in the Sun, 1927, contains nature lyrics, love 
lyrics, sonnets, fantasies, didactic poems, and two Memorial Day poems. 
A sonnet, “The Quest,” has for its theme the pursuit of the ideal. The 
theme of “The Verities” is the human interests that have been the 
topics of conversation for thousands of years, such as vocation, taxa- 
tion, and exhilaration. “Recessional” reveals the writer’s courageous 
attitude toward death. 


California has had three laurel poets. Ina Coolbrith (real name— 
Josephine Donna Smith Carsley; March 10, 1842—February 29, 1928) 
was the first state poet laureate in the nation. Before appointment, 
she published four volumes of poetry; after appointment, a fifth. Her 
best-known book of verse, Songs from the Golden Gate, contains among 
other lyrics the beautiful “In Blossom Time.” Her lyrics, reflecting 
their author’s graciousness, reveal a love of nature and of California. 
Henry Meade Bland (April 21, 1863—April 29, 1931) published five 
lyrical volumes, which reveal his love for the beauties of the moun- 
tains, fields, valleys, and skies of California. Bland also wrote numerous 
sonnets on human affection and aspiration and composed some bal- 
lades, chants royal, and super-chants. John Steven McGroarty (Au- 
gust 20, 1862—August 7, 1944) was the author of four books of verse, 
counting the small one-poem gift book, The King’s Highway. This poem, 
one of his best-known, is a nature lyric that reveals an interest in 
California’s early missions. 

The two Colorado laureates are primarily lyrists, though Mrs. Miller 
has written a long epic poem, The Fleece of Gold. Mrs. Alice Polk Hill 
(March 22, 1854—August 30, 1921) contributed four lyrics to Kinder 
and Spencer’s anthology, Evenings with Colorado Poets. In the 1895 
edition of this work appeared “A Friend’s Counsel,” a poem of advice 
to a bereaved person to find comfort in God’s love. In the 1926 edition 
appeared “Christmas Hymn,” “To Alice—My Namesake,” and “I Am 
Not Ready Yet.” The first represents the spirit of Christmas as one of 
faith and love and joy. The second expresses the wish that the happy 
child might experience in later life only love and happiness. The third 
compares a child’s unwillingness to cease making block-houses when 
the time comes to go to sleep with man’s unwillingness to leave his 
unfinished work when Death calls. Mrs. Nellie Burget Miller (June 6, 
1875— ) has published, besides her epic poem, two lyrical vol- 
umes containing reflective poems and love lyrics. The poem “I Bring 
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You Silence, My Beloved” has as its theme a love that is too deep to 
find expression except in silence. The lyric “Prophecy” predicts that 
Beauty and Love and Life will exist somewhere beyond the present 
world. 

Both of the Florida laureates are lyrists. Franklin ‘N (eill) Wood 
(May 13, 1877—June 5, 1931) has created poems filled with music, 
imagination, and a reflection of the haunting loveliness of the scenery 
and life of romantic, semitropical Florida. In his book Sunset Horns 
are sonnets, triolets, and other lyrics. Among his sonnets are “Florida 
Memories,” about nature in Florida, and “Tampa,” setting forth 
memories of the docks, the flowers, the balmy weather, and the glam- 
orous music of Tampa. Mrs. Vivian Yeiser Laramore (November 8, 
1891— ) has published four volumes of lyrics. The latest, Had 
Sappho Written Sonnets, contains sonnets and other poems, treating 
largely of love and nature. “Tropical Rhapsody” is an appreciation of 
such a beautiful land as Florida, and “Beneath a Southern Sky” is an 
expression of the view that nature in the South is lovely enough to 
have marked the birthplace of Christ. 

Primarily lyrical also is the contribution of Georgia’s four laureates. 
Frank L(ebby) Stanton (February 22, 1857—January 7, 1927) wrote 
for the Atlanta Constitution a daily column entitled “Just from Geor- 
gia,” in which his best-known poems were first published. “Georgia 
Land,” a lyric expressing love for Stanton’s home state, sung to the 
tune of “Maryland, My Maryland,” has been a favorite with school 
children. “Wearyin’ for You,” a love lyric, was created during the 
poet’s early married life when he was lonely for Mrs. Stanton, who 
was visiting relatives. “Sweetes’ Li’l Feller” (or “Mighty Lak a Rose”), 
a love poem, was inspired by the illness of the poet’s son, Frank, Jr. 
One quite excellent group of Stanton’s verses has preserved Negro 
traditions in Negro dialect. The sentiments expressed in these poems 
are largely those of the pre-Civil-War period, about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Ernest Neal (September 6, 1858—January 24, 1943) 
wrote concerning the natural beauties of his native Georgia. “Yonah,” 
the title piece in his first volume, is a description of the majestic scene 
produced upon Yonah Mountain by the setting of the sun and the 
rising of the moon. “Calhoun” states appreciation of the Georgia city 
in which Neal lived many years. Wightman F(letcher) Melton (Sep- 
tember 26, 1867—November 13, 1944) published one volume of his own 
poems, Chimes of Oglethorpe, and contributed verse to magazines. 
Some of Dr. Melton’s poems are touched with humor, some with 
pathos, and some with wistful sentiment. (Oliver Franklin) “Ollie” 
Reeves (March 12, 1889— )has published It’s Nothing Serious, a 
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collection of graceful, clever, humorous, and reflective poems. The 
“Foreword” indicates that the author would like to help heal at least 
some of the world’s sorrows by producing laughter. 


Idaho’s crowned representative, Mrs. Irene Welch Grissom (Decem- 
ber 3, 1873— ), has written four lyrical volumes, of which Under 
Desert Skies, presenting lovely descriptions of desert flowers and land- 
scapes, is perhaps the best known. Mrs. Grissom’s poetry reflects love 
for the beauty, the mystery, and the loneliness of the western desert 
region. “A Pioneer Woman,” included by Anita Browne in the an- 
thology Homespun, has been widely admired. It is a reflective lyric on 
the staunchness of pioneer women as deserving equal praise with the 
bravery of pioneer men. The Verse of the New West contains simple 
and inspiring personal and nature lyrics dealing with life in Idaho and 
in the west. 


Both lyrical and narrative is the poetic contribution of the Ken- 
tucky laureate, J(ames) T(homas) Cotton Noe (May 2, 1864— a 
Some of his lyrics treat of nature and some are philosophical. The 
Legend of the Silver Band is a novelette in verse; Oolooloon is a poetic 
romance. “Ambition” expresses the desire to write poetry to help peo- 
ple appreciate the beauties of the universe. Among the character 
sketches is “Tip Sams,” a humorous piece portraying a mountaineer 
whose routine of life was unchanged even by the loss of seven sons 
in war. Among the philosophical lyrics is “Tomorrow,” which utters 
the hope that the world will have an ideal future, dominated by science, 
brotherhood, and culture. 


Distinctly lyrical is the gift of Mrs. Emma Wilson Emery ( ¥, 
the poet laureate of Louisiana. In Bleeding Heart and Rue are de- 
lightfully musical pieces surcharged with tolerant understanding and 
inwrought with human emotion. In Songs of Victory are poems aimed 
at alleviating the emotional shock of war. The latter volume treats 
of war and peace, love and trust and tribute, with infusions of simple, 
appealing philosophy. The introductory “Velvet shadows are falling” 
suggests that the purpose of the book is to convey a message of love 
and sympathy. The companion poems, “I Am War” and “I Am Peace,” 
treat respectively the destructiveness of war and the constructiveness 
of peace. 


Departing from lyricism, which is dominant in the work of most 
American laureates, John G(neisenau) Neihardt (January 8, 1881— 
), Nebraska’s crowned poet, has written more epic verse than any 
other type. He is a lyrist, a dramatist, and an epic poet. Between 1907 
and 1912 he published three volumes of lyrics, A Bundle of Myrrh, Man- 
Song, and The Stranger at the Gate. Even before 1907, he published 
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a small quantity of lyrical verse. In 1903 appeared “The Voice of the 
West,” which has as its theme the future greatness of the west. Since 
1912, he has written and published a few lyrics, among them “Easter, 
1923” and “The Lyric Deed,” the latter celebrating Lindbergh’s epoch- 
making flight across the Atlantic in May, 1927. As playwright, Neihardt 
has contributed the volume Two Mothers. Towering above his other 
poetic work in bulk (longer than the Aeneid), in length of time used 
in composition (more than a quarter century), and probably in merit, 
is the five-volume western epic, consisting of The Song of Hugh Glass, 
The Song of Three Friends, The Song of the Indian Wars, The Song of 
the Messiah, and The Song of Jed Smith. This epic cycle is the story 
of the white man’s conquest over the Indians of the western plains. 
All the Oklahoma laureates are lyrists. Violet McDougal (December 
19, 1898— ) became joint author, with her sister Mary, of Wander- 
ing Fires. In the section by the laureate are poems on a wide range of 
subjects, such as syncopation, ditch digging, imprisonment, war, peace, 
and legend, presenting delightfully fanciful imagery. “Kentucky in 
Fiction,” notwithstanding its humorous touch, is serious in its plea 
against misrepresentations of local color that sometimes appear in 
fiction. “City Born” expresses a nostalgia for the noise of the city as an 
antidote to the loneliness of the farm. Paul W (illiam) Kroeger (March 
20, 1907— ) has contributed poems, mainly on nature or love or 
some philosophical concept, to magazines and to Conner’s Anthology 
of Poetry by Oklahoma Writers. In Harlow’s Weekly appeared “Con- 
trast,” “Light and Shadow,” “The Cowboy’s Confession,” and “I Came 
to You.” In the American Poetry Magazine, under the pen name David 
Nash, were published “To the Desired,” “Ragman,” and “Response.” 
In the Conner anthology are three poems by Kroeger: the nature lyrics 
“Oklahoma” and “To a Fly” and the love lyric “Simile.” In Baker’s 
Anthology of Contemporary American Poets, 1928, appeared the re- 
flective lyric “The Dance,” expressing a fondness for melody, rhythm, 
and the beauty and gaiety of life. Mrs. Jennie Harris Oliver (March 18, 
1864—June 3, 1942) loved nature as it existed in Oklahoma—the red 
earth and white dunes, the hills and valleys, the ferns and flowers. 
The title piece of Red Earth reveals a fondness for Oklahoma’s red land 
—soil so attractive that it seemed the gods must dwell there. Besides 
nature poems, the volume includes sonnets and love lyrics. The last 
piece in the book, “Oklahoma, Sweet Land of My Dreams,” shows the 
author’s love for the state in which she resided. Mrs. Della (Iona 
Cann) Young (February 8, 1872—May 15, 1945) published two poems, 
nature lyrics, in Clark and Clifton’s anthology, Old Trails. One of 
these, “To the Antelope,” conveys the idea that human beings may 
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lift their faces toward light as do the antelopes which sport upon the 
plateaus. The other, “October in Oklahoma,” personifies the Okla- 
homan October as an Indian princess decorated with the rich colors of 
autumn. Anne (Ruth) Semple (June 7, 1900— ) has written con- 
cerning Oklahoma and concerning Indian legends. She writes of the 
vastness, the fertility, and the enthralling beauty of the prairies. Her 
lyric “Sunset” is beautifully imaginative. “Nahnee” presents a legend 
about the drowning of a Choctaw Indian’s wife. “The Death of Push- 
mataha” treats of the bravery with which the Choctaw chief faced 
death. Mrs. Bess(ie) Truitt (June 3, 1884— ) has published the 
volume Thistle Down and Prairie Rose. The section “Moods” ex- 
presses attitudes toward life and death, work and religion, beauty and 
love. “Portraits” contains delineations of various types of character. 
“Seasonal Cadences” presents poems concerning the four seasons, cer- 
tain months, and certain holidays. “Laughter Patterns” consists of 
lyrics on the pleasures of friendship and of love and of the remem- 
brance of childhood and on some themes mildly humorous. 

Oregon’s laurel poet, (Charles) Edwin Markham (April 23, 1852— 
March 7, 1940), wrote numerous reflective lyrics and narrative poems. 
His famous “The Man with the Hoe,” published January 15, 1899, be- 
came immediately popular. The poems in The Shoes of Happiness are 
buoyant, melodious, rich in imagery and the spirit of brotherhood. 
The lyrics in New Poems—Eighty Songs at Eighty are delightful. 
Though the moralizing is perhaps too obtrusive, these final poems, 
written late in the poet’s life, reveal a sympathy for suffering human- 
ity and an admiration for heroism. 

Creator of twelve volumes of lyrics, Archibald (Hamilton) Rut- 
ledge (October 23, 1883— ) of South Carolina is especially noted 
for his writings on nature themes. For this kind of writing, he re- 
ceived in 1930 the John Burroughs medal. Rain on the Marsh, prob- 
ably his best book of verse, won second place in a Pulitzer contest. 
In this volume are nature lyrics, love lyrics, elegies, character sketches, 
philosophical and sentimental poems. The title poem describes the 
Romian Marsh during rainfall and afterward about the time of sunset. 
Among the philosophical pieces is “Long Armistice,” which treats of 
death as a leveller. Among the poems of sentiment are “South of Rich- 
mond,” expressing appreciation of the Southland, and “Peachtree,” a 
simple, wistful lyric stating a desire to visit a place the poet had known 
in boyhood. 

Ballad writer par excellence is South Dakota’s (Charles) Badger 
Clark (January 1, 1883—  ), many of whose spontaneous cowboy 
‘ballads have been adopted by cattle punchers for singing while they 
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work. “Just a-Ridin’ ” reveals a cowboy’s fondness for riding the 
ranges and his desire to continue to ride in the heavens after finishing 
his life upon earth. “The Glory Trail,” one of Clark’s best-known 
poems, tells, mainly in humorous but partly in pathetic mood, the 
story of a cowboy’s roping a line. “The legend of Boastful Bill” is a 
story about a boastful cowboy who was thrown by an Idaho horse so 
high that he has not returned but who if he ever returns will probably 
be riding a thunderbolt and boasting as usual. 

Lyrists are all the Texas laureates. Judd Mortimer Lewis (Septem- 
ber 13, 1867—July 25, 1945) conducted for the Houston Post a daily 
column, “Tampering with Trifles.” He published five volumes of 
lyrics, including poems about love, children, and reflections and sen- 
timents. The sentimental lyric “Mamma’s Dir!” treats of a mother’s 
love for her little daughter. Another lyric of sentiment, “Longing for 
Texas,” expresses a desire to return to Texas from some distant place. 
Mrs. Aline Michaelis (December 2, 1885— ) conducted from 
1919 to 1935 a syndicated daily feature, “The Rhyming Optimist.” 
Her types of poetry include lyrics of love, nature, sentiment, and phi- 
losophy. One of her most praised poems, “While Summers Pass,” 
an elegy of the first World war, expresses a sense of personal loss and 
the hope of immortality. Another lyric, “A Potent Spell,” treats the 
theme, the power of kindess. Mrs. Grace Noll Crowell (October 31, 
1877— ) has published sixteen volumes of lyrics dealing primarily 
with nature, love, and religious or philosophic concepts. Her first 
printed poem, “A-Calling You,” is a nature lyric about the power of 
the Indian-summer season to stir nostalgic memories. Among her 
later nature lyrics are “O for a Field of Clover,” showing a love for 
the author’s native Iowa, and “I Grieve for Beauty Wasted,” indicat- 
ing regret that much of the world’s natural loveliness fades unseen. 
Among her reflective verses is “Courage to Live,” praying that hope 
may be imparted to despairing people. Mrs. Lexie Dean Robertson 
(July 25, 1893— ), writing both under her own name and under 
the pseudonym Margaret Tod Ritter, has published three books of 
lyrics. In these volumes are love lyrics, fanciful poems, and verses 
revealing a fondness for children, In “Masquerade” she represents 
the hills as gypsies. In “Two Rhymes for Children” she pictures the 
sun as a balloon of fire and the wind as an angry person. In “Texas 
Memoranda” she writes of lemon trees, bluebonnets, cotton, the coast- 
line, the Galveston beach, and the Pecos river. Mrs. Nancy Richey 
Ranson ( ), now a feature writer for the Dallas Morning News, 
has published three lyrical books, dealing with love, sentiment, various 
acpects of nature, and the sketching of character. For two of her 
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poems, “Whirlwinds” and “The Blind Proof Reader,” the Poetry So- 
ciety of Texas has awarded prizes. Mrs. Dollilee Davis Smith (Janu- 
ary 10, 1910— ) has placed in her book Today Is Mine both lyrics 
and narratives. The title poem shows a zest for living. “Daddy’s 
Day for Bill” is the story of an orphan boy whose father was a fatality 
of war and whose mother was accidentally killed while working in 
a war factory. “Seek and Ye Shall Find” is touched with imagination, 
sentiment, and melodious phrase. David (Riley) Russell (December 
4, 1902— ) has published poetry under his own name and under 
the pseudonym David Ray. His volume, There Is No Night, contains 
sonnets and other lyrics. The sonnet group, which has the same title 
as the book, is built upon the theme: Mankind will not succumb to 
incivility and war, but hope and faith will endure. The section “Hold 
Fast to Wonder” has the theme: Keeping alive the spirit of wonder 
and surprise will prevent doubt and defeat. The division “Out of the 
Flame” contains love lyrics. Such poems as “The Greater Power” 
and “The Greater Will,” from the section headed “In This Dark Time,” 
express confidence that the divine power will establish peace and free- 
dom. 

Virginia’s laureate, Carter W (arner) Wormeley (October 12, 1874— 
August 24, 1938), conducted for the Richmond News Leader, during 
sessions of the General Assembly, within the period beginning Janu- 
ary 8, 1930, and ending March 12, 1938, a column entitled “The Spot- 
light” or sometimes “Assembly Spotlight.” Using the pseudonym 
The Bishop, by which he was popularly known, he placed in this 
column quips and whimsical humor concerning legislators and public 
officials. His verse reveals a love for the ideals of Virginia. His vol- 
ume, Poems, 1904, contains lyrics and narratives. One of his best- 
known poems, “The Bridge of Years,” was inscribed upon a bronze 
memorial marker, which was unveiled August 13, 1923, at Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge in Rockbridge County. The laureate’s last lyric (in- 
complete), written during the poet’s final illness, was a tribute to 
Governor James H. Price. 

All of West Virginia’s laureates, Karl Myers (February 2, 1899— 

), Roy Lee Harmon (October 7,1900—  ), and James L(owell) | 
McPherson (January 25, 1921— ), have written reflective lyrics. 
Myers and Harmon have composed nature poems and personal tributes. 
Myers has also created love lyrics and patriotic poems, and Harmon 
some poems about war. Besides writing The Quick Years, 1926, Myers 
has contributed poems to the West Virginia Review and to Turner’s 
Stories and Verse of West Virginia, 1940. The lyrics of The Quick 
Years are marked by variety and pleasing imagery and melody. Among 
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the poet’s later work are the two odes, “Commemoration Ode” and 
“Return of Spring.” The former memorializes the Civil War skirmish of 
Corrick’s Ford and the Confederate Brigadier-General Robert Selden 
Garnett, who was killed during the retreat from that battle. The latter 
expresses appreciation of the first spring season after the second 
World War. Harmon’s Around the Mountains contains poems describ- 
ing the beauty of nature in West Virginia. “Grandview at Dawn” de- 
scribes the striking beauty of New River. McPherson has published in 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse two lyrics, “To Carol” and “For Belgium,” 
both of which suggest wartime experience. This poet was for three 
years, the third one in Germany, a radio operator. Harmon was re- 
appointed poet laureate of West Virginia, October 11, 1946. 

By naming them to the office of laureate, their states have honored 
the thirty-seven poets herein reviewed. Thirty-three of the laureates 
have published one or more volumes each. The others have contributed 
poetry to newspapers, magazines, or anthologies. The 127 volumes of 
verse published by the state-appointed laureates attest to the luster 
that the wearers of the laurel crown have added to their titles by 
making praiseworthy contributions to poetic art. 
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Dr. Robert Lee Morton’s philosophy of 
arithmetic teaching built into a new arith- 
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planned and distributed. Learning problems 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY, A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


WILLIAM SLOAN 


Chief Psychologist, Lincoln State School & Colony 
Lincoln, Illinois 


At about the beginning of the nineteenth century in the forests of 
Aveyron a wild boy was found who was running through the forest 
existing on nuts and berries. He was captured by the townspeople and 
the news of this strange creature soon spread to Paris. There, a French 
otologist, Dr. Itard, heard of the story and investigated the case. He 
took the boy home and attempted to develop in him the common 
amenities which are necessary for social intercourse. The boy was un- 
able to talk, he refused to wear clothes, and in general, acted more 
like an animal than like a human being. Itard worked painstakingly 
with this boy using methods then in use in the training of deaf mutes. 
While he was disappointed with the results of his experiment he noted 
much that he considered significant. The boy was recognized by Pinel 
as an idiot. 


Itard’s work, however, was not entirely useless because it was 
through his efforts that others became interested in this problem. Such 
men as Seguin, Esquirol, and Voisin followed Itard’s work and camp- 
aigned assiduously in an effort to produce a more enlightened attitude 
toward mental defectives. They worked also to try to develop methods 
and techniques which would be successful in the training of mental 
defectives. Seguin in 1837 organized the first successful school for the 
training of mental defectives. 

From the labors of Itard to the present conference is a long cry. In 
the interim many men have labored and much has been discovered 
about mental deficiency. In spite of all that has been done, however, 
one cannot help but feel that we are merely at the threshold of an 
adequate realization of a concept of mental deficiency and of the 
methods which are desirable in dealing with this condition. 

In the true academic tradition one should begin by defining his 
terms. This is both necessary and desirable so that there may be some 
reasonable assurance that we are all talking about the same thing. To 
begin with, we use the terms mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness 
in this country interchangeably. I should like to point out here that in 
England this is not true since mental deficiency applies to the whole 
group of retarded individuals while the term “Feeble-minded” refers 
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to that group which we call the high-grade mental defectives or 
morons. 

I should like to make another distinction, however, between the 
terms mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness. This distinction is not 
original since it was pointed out by Dr. Doll at the recent meeting of 
the American Association on Mental Deficiency. The term “mental 
defective” includes all of that group who are mentally retarded but 
socially adequate, while the term “feeble-minded” is used to include 
the mentally retarded who are not socially adequate. According to the 
report of the White House Conference in 1930, about 13 per cent of the 
population would fall into the former group. Only a very small fraction 
of this group, however, can be considered feeble-minded. It will be 
seen that all feeble-minded individuals are mental defectives but not 
all mental defectives are feeble-minded. This is an important distinc- 
tion, particularly when we reduce the terms to the conventional in- 
telligence quotient. If we set an arbitary limit of 70 I.Q. between the 
feeble-minded and the normal, we fall into the easy error of the con- 
verse. We may say that all feeble-minded have IQ’s below 70 but we 
would not be justified in saying that all those with IQ’s below 70 are 
feeble-minded. This approach is more in keeping with the thinking of 
Tredgold who emphasizes the aspect of social adequacy as the impor- 
tant differentiating criterion. Evidently, it follows that if the feeble- 
minded are not socially adequate then they should be institutionalized 
and it follows further that if a mental defective is socially adequate 
he need not be institutionalized. Inescapably, we are led to the con- 
clusion that the factor of institutionalization will revolve around the 
social adequacy of the individuals. What then are the factors which 
constitute social adequacy? 

We may answer this question in the negative by determining the 
factors which constitute social inadequacy. This may be done by find- 
ing the elements which distinguish those mental defectives who are 
committed from those who are not committed. In other words, other 
things being equal, what factors are present which bring about the 
commitment of mental defectives? Before we do this, let us consider 
briefly the statistics on commitment. 

Terman’s standardization population for his 1937 revision of the 
Binet test indicated that about 2 per cent of the general population 
fall below I.Q. 70. Other authorities give figures which do not vary 
appreciably from this. Accepting this estimate, then in Illinois, with 
a population of about eight million, we should have approximately 
160,000 with I.Q.’s below 70. Actually, the two state institutions have 
approximately eight thousand committed mental defectives. This is 
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only five percent of the estimated number in the state. This reasoning 
serves to support the contention that not all those with I.Q. below 70 
are feeble-minded; that is, need institutionalization. Conversely, 95 
per cent of mental defectives (not feeble-minded) are making a some- 
what satisfactory adjustment. Why then, are the five percent commit- 
ted? 

This brings us back to the question of the factors which determine 
commitment. To begin with we must recognize that many of these are 
very low mentally and physically. Admittedly they need institutional 
care. How about the others? At the risk of boring you, I must again 
refer to statistics. After all, objective data are much more valuable to 
clear thinking than subjective speculation. 

Since this audience is concerned primarily with the educable men- 
tally retarded, I have calculated the data for this group as they are 
available from our institutional subjects. In the first place, of 383 
commitments in the last fiscal year, 113, or 30 per cent, were between 
the ages of 6 to 17 and had IQ’s greater than 45. This is to say, that 
about one-third of our admissions were mental defectives who were 
only potentially feeble-minded. 

To approach this problem in another way, the resident population 
was surveyed and of the forty-five hundred patients here, we found 
eight hundred and sixty-nine with IQ’s greater than 45 who were 
committed between the ages of 6 and 18. That is, about 20 per cent 
of the patients now here were committed when they were potential 
mental defectives and not feeble-minded. This group was analyzed 
further with regard to the reason for commitment. The findings were 
as follows: truancy and academic failure—11%; behavior problems, 
delinquency, stealing, sex delinquency—25%; broken homes—18%; 
medical and nursing care—6%; reason not determined—40%. 

These figures are, to some extent, difficult to interpret because the 
source of information is not always too reliable. The 40 per cent not 
determined is a reflection of the difficulty of obtaining accurate in- 
formation of this sort. However, certain trends are apparent. Eleven 
per cent can be traced directly to inability to adjust to academic life. 
One cannot help but ask, “or did the academic atmosphere fail to ad- 
just to the child?” 

Those committed for delinquency, broken homes, etc., reflect the 
failure of society to provide reasonable resources in the way of psych- 
iatric and social facilities for dealing with these children. There is no 
way of knowing how these problems are intermingled in one in- 
dividual. One child may come from a broken home, may be delinquent, 
and may be a school problem. The data do not differentiate. A reason- 
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able assumption is that the schools deal with more than those in- 
dicated in the statistics. To the extent that the academic world can 
provide psychological and social facilities for dealing with these chil- _ 
dren it is involved in this problem. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that no one should ever be 
committed. Certainly the 6 per cent in need of medical and nursing 
care are institutional cases. Those children whose problem is beyond 
the community resources should be institutionalized. Remember, too, 
that I am taking under consideration here only those who fit into the 
concept of educable mentally retarded. Those who do not fall into this 
category may in most cases be considered for institutionalization. I 
have the very definite conviction, however, that at the present time 
community proyision for dealing with mental defectives falls far 
short of the potentialities and desirable facilities which an alert and 
enlightened community can afford. Some of the pioneer missionary 
work necessary for the achievement of this end properly falls into the 
province of individuals and groups represented by this audience. 

The question as to the desirability of institutionalization is con- 
fronted very frequently. It may not be amiss to point out here some 
of the aspects of institutionalization which are frequently overlooked. 
Very often in the desire to be rid of a perplexing problem presented 
by a child well-meaning individuals point out the desirability, nay, 
even the necessity, of institutionalization. To begin with in this state 
an individual can be committed feeble-minded only through commit- 
ment by a court. The commitment law is such that the individual is 
charged with the “crime” of being feeble-minded and must defend 
himself in court against this charge. Upon “conviction” he is delivered 
to the institution by a sheriff or someone deputized for the purpose. 
One can only speculate as to the emotional impact of this procedure 
upon an impressionable mental defective. The statute provides further 
that release from an institution for the feeble-minded can come only 
by court action. This process frequently is very lengthy and involved 
and, generally, depends upon interested individuals outside the in- 
stitution initiating the action for release. 

It should be remembered also, that an institutional culture is, by its 
very nature, radically different from the culture of the community at 
large. For the most part, there is segregation of the sexes and the 
attitude of the patients toward normal heterosexual experiences is 
extremely warped because of the nature of institutional regulations. 
Some cognizance of this factor is emerging in various institutions and 
the problem is being met more squarely now than it has been in the 
past. Personal life such as eating and sleeping is done in large groups 
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which afford little or no privacy, and subsequent reports of defectives 
who are released from the institution reflect this factor in their in- 
ability to adjust in a household which is accustomed to privacy in the 
personal aspects of home life. Manners and morals are derived from 
fellow patients and because of the tremendous size of present-day in- 
stitutions, attention to individuals is usually the exception rather than 
the rule. Part of the fault lies in the failure of the public to provide 
sufficient personnel for staffing institutions so that more individualized 
attention can be given to patients. One wonders sometimes at the ex- 
treme elasticity and integrity of patients who do make a satisfactory 
extramural adjustment subsequent to release in the light of all of 
these adverse factors. 

The history of the care of the feeble-minded is to be found in the 
medical and nursing professions and not in the psychological and edu- 
cational fields. Proof of this lies in the fact that we call our institution- 
alized-defectives “patients” and not “students.” The reasons for this 
are many since the first recognized feeble-minded were all of the 
lowest grade and were primarily medical problems. The profession of 
psychology was as yet unheard of when the care of mental defectives 
had its first impetus, and the discovery of the higher grades of men- 
tal deficiency had not yet been implemented by the development of 
the finer diagnostic tools which are now used for this purpose. It is 
still thought that many feeble-minded require primarily medical and 
nursing care but this group is now a minority rather than a majority. 
In this institution, 50 per cent of the patients have I.Q.’s above 43. In 
the early history of this institution the acceptance of such patients was 
rare. With the capacity for discriminating higher grades of mental 
defectives through the development of adequate psychometric tools 
there has been a greater influx of high-grade mental defectives into the 
institutions. The subsequent problem becomes, then, not one of medical 
and nursing care but of educational philosophy with regard to the 
training of mental defectives. 

The present status of education of institutionalized mental defectives 
is in the hands of the medical profession. True, auxiliary personnel 
such as teachers and psychologists are employed in institutions. How- 
ever, the direction and policy of this training is in the hands of 
medicine and not education. I intend no reflection on the medical pro- 
fession, but it seems to me that the curriculum of the medical school 
offers precious little with regard to educational philosophy and prac- 
tice. That group of feeble-minded who are actual medical problems 
should be left in charge of medical men, but those who are educational 
problems, I believe, should be left to educators. How this should be 
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accomplished I am not ready to say. In one state the curriculum and 
policies of the academic department of an institution for defectives is 
in the hands of the department of public instruction. It may be that 
separate institutions for educable and non-educable defectives would 
be desirable. Men trained in the appropriate disciplines could be in 
charge of each. Certainly, revision of our laws would be necessary. 


Ideally, a state supported institution for educable mentally retarded 
should serve as a proving ground for experimentation in methods and 
techniques in dealing with this very special type of problem. The 
training aspect of such a venture should be extensive. Prospective 
teachers and psychologists for special classes should be able to come 
to such an organization and learn the newest methods and philosophy 
involved in the problem of training the educable retarded child. 


Traditionally, educational psychology has been regarded as an ad- 
junct of education and its main problem has been to develop approp- 
riate techniques for the facilitation of the educational process. No- 
where is this more true than in the field of the education of the mental 
defective. Much emphasis in the past has been laid upon the importance 
of the I.Q. as the primary tool of the psychologist in dealing with the 
mental defective. If you will recall the initial distinction in this dis- 
cussion between mental deficiency and feeble-mindedness, you will 
realize quite readily that the I.Q. is of extremely minor importance in 
making an adequate differentiation. If we are to accept the criterion of 
social adequacy then it becomes important for the psychologist to de- 
velop methods of determining the factors which make for social 
adequacy. To return to the causes for commitment to this institution 
one finds that problems of behavior and academic failure constitute 
about thirty-six per cent of those who are committed. Psyschlogically, 
these reasons for commitment must be regarded merely as symptoms 
of a more basic underlying personality problem. We cannot look to the 
1.Q. to explain adequately why two individuals with the same I.Q.’s 
vary in their ability to adjust to their surroundings. The explanation 
must lie in the study of the personalities of these individuals. 


There is no question in my mind but that the personality patterns of 
mental defectives are as variable as those of individuals at any other 
level of the intelligence scale. When mental defectives, however, have 
slight deviations in personality, the resultant adjustment problem be- 
comes much more difficult because of the relatively smaller intellectual 
resources upon which the defective can call to resolve his difficulties. 
Slight personality deviations in normal and superior children are 
frequently shrugged off or treated psychologically or psychiatrically 
either professionally or otherwise. When a mental defective becomes 
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aberrant, there is a proneness to attribute his difficulty to his low 
I.Q. and to cease seeking for further explanation. It is felt, frequently, 
that when an individual has a low level of intelligence his behavior 
may be the direct result. The fallacy of this approach lies in the fact 
that 95 per cent of mental defectives are making an apparently satis- 
factory adjustment in spite of their low I1.Q. It is apparent to in- 
dividuals who work in institutions that even among that group there 
are varying degrees of adjustment. There is good reason to believe 
that the final answer to the defective’s maladjustment lies not in his 
I. Q. but in his personality integration. 

Adequate recognition of this factor implies that those who work with 
mental defectives must deal with the problem of personality integra- 
tion if segregation from society is to be avoided. In other words, to a 
large extent, the difference between a mental defective and a feeble- 
minded child lies in his personality integration. The school systems 
must afford opportunities for providing classes for these people and 
properly trained personnel for working with them. It is in this function 
of the educational system that a large part of the prevention of mental 
deficiency turning into feeble-mindedness can be done. The teachers 
of these classes and the psychologists working with them must rec- 
ognize the fact that they are dealing with individuals who have all of 
the capacity for feeling that individuals of higher intelligence have. 
Defectives can feel frustrated, they can feel inferior, they can com- 
pensate and over compensate, they may have varying degrees of 
emotional control, and some may be able to exercise their limited 
intellectual capacity even better than others who have higher levels 
of intelligence but who are less able to govern their actions. The per- 
sonality structure of a mental defective may be simple or it may be 
complex. He may have much drive or he may be apathetic. He may 
be relatively sterile in his thinking and ingenuity or he may be cap- 
able of autistic thinking which needs intelligent direction. All of these 
types of personality structures have been seen in mental defectives. 
There can be no question but that an insightful evaluation of the per- 
sonality of the defective is paramount in any effort to assist him in 
making a satisfactory adjustment in the community. 

It is a common truism that as we drop in the educational scale from 
the higher levels to the lowest that is from college to special classes, 
the teaching becomes progressively better. Perhaps, the most skillful 
and original teaching is that which has to be done with mental defec- 
tives. The teacher of the mental defective must know not her subject 
matter but her pupil. The complexities of the human individual are 
not simplified in an individual whose intellectual processes are re- 
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tarded. They can be as complex as the quirks of a genius. Here lies 
the challenge to education. To develop adequate tools for diagnosis 
of personalities and to develop appropriate methods and techniques 
for dealing with these people in an effort to assist them in making an 
adjustment to society requires not so much the indoctrination of a 
specific subject but requires more a process of education in its liberal 
sense of “bringing forth”; the bringing forth of the potentiality for 
constructive citizenship and social life in mental defectives. The chal- 
lenge to education is to prevent mental defectives from becoming 


feeble-minded. 
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Senior Problems in Civic Responsibilities 


By JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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and MARLOW A. MARKERT 
Social Studies Dept., Jennings, Mo., High School 


“What this country needs,” state the authors in the introduction to this 
book, “is more active citizenship by informed, alert citizens. Knowledge of 
our government, its agencies, and its potentialities is important. Equally im- 
portant is the development of skills in civic participation, and of attitudes of 
civic responsibility. This book offers a program of action by which the under- 
standing youth may become the active citizen. It emphasizes action with 
adults in the improvement of the local community.” 

Used in the 11th or 12th grade, WE, THE CITIZENS provides a new and 
more resultful climax to the previous years of citizenship instruction. It pre- 
sents 227 activity projects for the units listed below. Senior-high-school 
social-studies teachers will find constant use NOW for a personal copy, while 


the book is being considered for adoption. Order your copy of WE, THE 
CITIZENS today for 30-day free examination. 
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Arts 


ARMSTRONG, JAMES W. Public 
Speaking for Everyone. Harper and 
Bros., c1947. 246p. $3.00. 


Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends is 
blended with Aristotle’s Rhetoric to form 
not a classroom text, but a self-help book 
for business and professional people who 
wish to improve their platform speaking. A 
wealth of excellent illustrative material 
adds to the interest and usefulness of the 
book. 


Burris-MEYER, ELIZABETH. Decorat- 
ing Livable Homes, 2d ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. 468p. $5.95. 


A book for the consumer who wishes to 
know the basic facts concerning the ma- 
terials of house decoration. This second 
edition includes such new materials as plas- 
tics and glass. The functional aspects as 
well as beauty are emphasized. Well illus- 
trated and contains an excellent biblio- 
graphy. 


HFINSHEIMER. H. W. Menagerie in 
F Sharp. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 
275p. $2.75. 


An amusing series of reminiscent anec- 
dctes dealing with the author’s acquaintance 
with all types of musicians from the musical 
700. A refreshing glimpse of what goes on 
behind the scenes for the success or failure 
of any musical project. 


Lussock, Percy. The Craft Fic- 
tion. Peter Smith, 1947. 277p. $2.50. 


A fine bit of assistance for a young fic- 
ticn writer in a jam. 


Rem, Mrcprep I., and BorpDEeAvux, 
DELMAR E. Writers: Try Short Stories! 
Bellevue Books, 1947. 150p. $3.00. 


Helpful for those wishing to learn how to 
write short short stories for publication. 
Examples of eight types suggest ideas for 
writing. A list of 188 markets appears under 
“Where to Sell.” 


SMITH, Moses. Koussevitzky. Allen, 
Towne and Heath, 1947. 400p. $4.00. 

A completely unbiased, amusing, and 
sometimes shocking report of the pheno- 
menal success of the Boston Symphony 
“dictator.” Pulling no punches as to weak- 
nesses, Mr. Smith is quick to extol the 
conductor’s good points and his triumph 
over personal shortcomings. 


Children’s Literature 


Apis, Dorotuy L. Dark Summer. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cl947. 186p. 
$2.25. 

Somewhat implausible, but a thoroughly 
interesting story of one summer in the life 
of a teen-age girl. For grades 8-10. 


ALEXANDER, BEATRICE. Famous Myths 
of the Golden Age; illustrated by 
Florian. Random House, 1947. 62p. 
$1.00. 

A beautifully illstrated edition of eleven 
myths, including Pandora’s Box, The Six 
Pomegranate Seeds, and The Flame Giver. 
Grades 3-6. 


BEIM, JERROLD. Andy and the School 
Bus; illustrated by LEonaRD SHORTALL. 
a Morrow and Co., 1947. unp. 

.00. 


About a little boy who wanted to go to 
school but wasn’t o'd enough. He did this 
and that and then he was old enough, and 
the school bus stopped for him. Ages 4-6. 


BERTAIL, INEZ. Lullabies From Every 
Land. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1947. 40p. $1.00. 


The selections and arrengement of these 
24 lullabies are excellent. Illustrations. many 
in ene by Steffie E. Lerch add to the ap- 
peal. 


BRYAN, FLORENCE Horn. Susan B. 
Anthony, Champion of Women’s 
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Rights. Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 
186p. $2.75. 
Susan B. Anthon: "he things sh hard to get the 


vote for women. she fought for 
are now ie po Junior and 


senior high sch 


CAVANAH, FRANCES, and WEIR, RutH 
Comer, eds. A Treasury of Dog 
Stories. Rand McNally Co., c1947. 
256p. $2.50. 

Twenty-three modern stories, some sad, 
some humorous; all gp with sympath- 


etic understanding of dogs. Upper grade 
reading level. 


CRIDLAND, MarGery. The _ Baker. 
David McKay., c1947. unp. 75c. 

A very short story of how bread comes 
fom San eee & te & grown ty the 
farmer. For elementary school. 


Dawson, GRACE S. Nuggets of Sing- 
ing Creek. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 
304p. $1.00. 


An exciting story of the Gold Rush days 
of 1849. Grades 57. 


EAMES, GENEVIEVE TorREY. A Horse 
to Remember. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1947. 146p. $2.50. 

The Julia Ellsworth Ford a agp 
award book for 1947. Jarvis was and 
his twin sisters were twelve. They tiked to 
ride but he didn’t, at first anyway. The end 
of the story is exciting and satisfying. 
Grades 4-6. 


ELiis, PATsy, and TorrIANr, AIMEE 
Amber Eyes. St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
1947, 68p. $1.50. 

A somewhat sentimental fiction nad 
tale about the garden Ee. For 
eee. Some of the stori might be read 
alo! 


ENRIGHT, ELIzaBeTH. The Melindy 
eee Rinehart and Co., 1947. 241p. 

A reprint edition of three of the author’s 
popular stories in one volume. Includes The 
Saturdays, The Four-Story Mistake, and 
Then There Were Five. Grades 4-7. The 
separate volumes are still available. 


Ewers, JOHN. Written in sand; il- 
lustrated by Avery JOHNSON. E. 
Dutton and Co., 1947. 160p. $2.50. 


Folk tales oon. Australia, told beautiful- 
ly and exquisitely illustrated. Grades 2-4, 


FARWELL, MARTHA. Fiesta Colt. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1947. 178p. $2.25. 

Two boys and a spiritual lomino horse 
are the actors in this story laid in California 
in the Santa Barbara region. Grades 4-6. 


Fiory, JANE, and Ftiory, ARTHUR. 
The Cow in the Kitchen. Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard, c1946. unp. $1.00. 

A humorous story based on an old folk 


tale. It is the story of a nagging wife and 
how she was cured. Moral not obvious. Good 
for reading aloud. 


FRAZIER, Neta LOHNES. By-Line 
Dennie. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
1947. 249p. $2.50. 

An interesting career story with a bit of 
romance. Teen-age girls will enjoy both 
phases of the book which is also sprinkled 
with mysteries to be solved. 


FREER, MARJORIE MUELLER. Roberta, 
Interior Decorator. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1947. 209p. $2.25. 

A career story in which romance is mixed 


with career in very satisfying amounts for 
the teen-age reader. 


Garst, SHANNON. Three Conquista- 
dors: Cortes, Coronado, Pizarro. Julian 
Messner, Inc., c1947. 227p. $2.75. 

A splendid story of the Spanish conquest 
of the Americas. It should have a_ geod 
effect on international understanding. Junior 
and senior high school. 


GrIncHIus, Dirk. Hope Haven. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1947. 132p. $2.00. 

The story of two Dutch children who 
came to America a hundred years ago. It 
is both a story of immigrants and a story 
of pioneer America. Grades 5-8. 


HARTWELL, Nancy. Shoestring 
Theater. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
196p. $2.50. 

A career story on acting. The reader 
learns quite a bit about what goes on back 
stage and there is plenty of romance. Teen 
agers. 


HatcH, ALDEN. Woodrow Wilson, 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 280p. $3.00. 
Alden Hatch is noted for his biographies 
for young people. This is a welcome addition 
i i writings. Junior and senior high 
ool. 


Hawkins, Quart. Mark, Mark, Shut 
the Door! Holiday House, c1947. unp. 
$1.50. 

Seven-year-old Mark got himself into a 
lot of trouble because he couldn’t remember 
to shut doors. Second-grade children can 
read it for themselves. 


Haywoop, Carotyn. Little Eddie. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 160p. 
$2.25. 

The author of B is for Betsy, Betsu and 
Billy, and other stories about school vo fe 
in the primary grades. Eddie is seven and 
the second grade will enjoy his escanades. 
He is so real and has such exciting times. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Misty of Chin- 
coteague. Rand McNally and Co., 
c1947. 173p. $2.50. 


An exciting horse story based on the 
story of a wrecked Spanish galleon carrying 
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horses, and wrecked off the shore of Vir- 
ginia. Grades 5-7. 


Horow!Tz, CAROLINE, and Horow- 
T1z, JuprrH. The Great Big Happy 
are Hart Publishing Co., 1947. 120p. 

1.50. 
Things to do with a child three to seven 


years old. The book is not to be marked 
or colored, and can be used repeatedly. 


JACKSON, JESSE. Anchor Man. Har- 
per and Bros., cl1947. 142p. $2.00. 
An attempt to show how race powtatee 


can be overcome to the good of the entire 
community. Teen-age group. 


JOHN and JANE. Jolly Blue Boat. 
Childrens Press, 1947. unp. $1.00. 
The whole family enjoyed fixing up the 


boat and going on a picnic in it. Preschool 
and first grade. 


Jones, JESSIE Orton. A Little Child; 
illustrated by Elizabeth Orton Jones. 
Viking Press, 1946. 38p. $2.00. 

The Christmas story told by selected 
Bible verses, and illustrated with children 
dramatizing the text. Includes a Pageant 
text for presenting the story. 


KENNELL, RUTH EPPERSON. Adven- 
ture in Russia. Julian Messner, Inc., 
1947. 196p. $2.50. 


Stories of the new Russia with some 
seertes of old Russia in between. Grades 


Kissin, Rrra. Desert Animals; il- 
lustrated by HELENE CarTER. David 
McKay Co., c1947. unp. $2.50. 

This beautiful book lives up to the stand- 
ard to be expected from Helene Carter and 
Rita Kissin. There are full color pictures 


with rhyming descriptions of the animals. 
Grades 1-3. 


KLEINERT, Rose S. Seven and Nine. 
Richard R. Smith, 1947. unp. $2.00. 

A charming book of slight verses written 
for three children 7 and 9 years old. The 7 
year-olds are twins. Children preschool to 
OSS SS es Sey, ae Se will par- 
en 


Knicut, CLayTon. The Aviator. 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. 75c. 


A story for grades 2-3 — how planes 
work. There are diagrams and illustrations 
to clarify the text. 


Krauss, Ruts. The Growing Story; 
pictures by PHYLLIS Rowanp. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. unp. $1.75. 

How a little boy found out that he had 
been growing—he could watch the flowers 
but he thought he looked the same until 
one day when he found out. 
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Little Golden Books Series. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 1947. ea. 

The Little Golden Books (of which the 
reviewer examined the volumes entitled: 
Chip Chip; The Happy Family; The Little 
Golden Book of Hymns; The Little Golden 
Book of Poetry; The Saggy Baggy Elephant; 
Walt Disney’s Bumbo; Walt Disney’s Uncle 
Remus) have made a place for themselves 
for three reasons: They are well written or 
well selected; they are beautifully illus- 
trated; and they. are inexpensive enough for 
parents to afford them for their children. 
May they continue to appear! 


Lona, EuLa. Faraway Holiday. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1947. 63p. $2.00. 
This is a real addition to books for young 


children about children in other countries. 
The holiday is a feast day in Mexico. 


LOWREY, JANETTE SEBRING. The 
Bird. Harper and Bros., c1947. 32p. 
$2.00. 

Spring to the bird is beautiful and full of 
color, to the mouse it is a terrible time, and 
to the cat it is just another time to take 
what he wants if he can get it. Beautifully 
lilustrated. To read to grade two and for 
grades 3-4 to read for themselves. 


McSwican, Marte. Juan of Manila. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 152p. $2.50. 


A story which will make for better in- 
ternational understanding. Grades 6-8. 


Martin, FrAN. Sea Room. Harper 
and Bros., c1947. 229p. $2.00. 
A story of present day young people and 


‘heir problems. It takes place in and around 
sailboats. Grades 7-9. 


Mason, Mrrtam E. Hoppity. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. unp. $1.50. 

An emusing story about a goat. It can be 
read with pleasure by children in grades 
2 and 3. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations are full 
of humor and action. 


Mason, Miriam E. A Lion for Patsy. 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 

Patsy had always hoped to have a lion 
for a pet. When she went to the country 
she found something very small and fuzzy 
which she decided to call a little lion. Sec- 
ond grade will like this story. 


MAXWELL, MArRJoriE. Lost Treasure 
Trail, John C. Winston Co., c1947. 
216p. $2.00. 

A deserted mining town, a movie company 
on location, a chest with a red cloak, a dog, 
and Kiffu, Holland, make an exciting com- 
bination. 


Meapowcrort, Entip LAMontE. On 
Indian Trails With Daniel Boone. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 136p. 
$2.00. 

Beautifully 
leading. The i 
theme. Grades 4-7. 


lanned with clear 
ations are sui’ 
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MEEK, STERNER P. Pat: The Story of 
a Seeing Eye Dog. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 190p. $2.50. 

Overcoming handicaps, displayin; -—-- 
age, and coming through su 
je Tea which will interest boys inh high 
scnool. 


MEEKS, EsTHER K. One is the En- 
gine. Wilcox and Follett Co., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 


Counting the cars is an in book 
for grades 1-3, but th there are some big words 
t will have help 


the teacher or parent 
with. 


MIter, Basi, Florence Nightingale. 
— Publishing Co., c1947. 125p. 


The religious side i Florence a 
gale’s life is stressed this small book 
which in its 125 aalhy covers the entire 
Ristecy ot this noted woman from birth to 
er dea 


Moon, Grace. Singing Sand 
Doubleday and Co., 1946. *145p. $1. 00. 
. Mrs. Moon has done a number of Indian 
stories for younger children, but this one is 
for older girls and will be welcomed by all 
young girls, yea those who read her 
other books as children, 


NEWELL, Hope. The Story of Chris- 
fae Harper and Bros., cl1947. 207p. 


A delightful circus story and a fat girl 
who got thin but still stayed with the circus. 
Grades 4-7. 


Oups, HELEN DreHL. Come In, Wini- 
es. Julian Messner, Inc., 1947. 212p. 


Another good addition to the career 
books. This time it is radio and romance. 
High school. 


OwEN, FRAnD, ed. Teen-Age Sports 

mn Lantern Press, c1947. 239p. 
2.50. 

Baseball, basketball, football, track, sail- 
ing, and rowing are the inspirations for the 
stories. This book is recommended for the 
personal library of any teen-age boy. The 
stories are interesting, clean and wholesome, 
and should fortify cter. 


Prrer, Wattry. The Bumper Book. 
Platt and Munk Co., c1946. unp. $2.50. 

A “Bumper” harvest of all-time favorites 
in children’s poems and stories. Colorful 
illustrations and large readable print make 
it oes for preschool and lower primary 
gra 


Prstorrus, ANNA. What Animal Is 
ao and Follett Co., c1947. unp. 


Beautiful pictures of 26 animals with a 
short description of a If the picture Es 
not recognized, the name can be 
the end of the book. Grades 2-4. 
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Pog, Epgark ALLAN. The Gold Bug 
and Other Stories. Webster Publish- 
ing Co., c1947. 119p. 

Retaining much of the suspense of the 
original tales, these adaptations by William 
Kottmeyer will be good for poor readers 
who would not otherwise read Poe. Junior 
high level. 


Pott, Leo. Pedro, the Angel of 
Olvera Street. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. unp. $1.75. 

A bit of quaint Mexico in metropolitan 
Los Angeles. A delightful Christmas celebra- 
tion story. Children of all ages and soe 
who know Olvera Street will enjoy it. 


PoTTeR, MrrRIAM CLARK. Hello, Mrs. 
Goose! J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
150p. $2.00. 

The scrapes Mrs. Goose gets into and 
her friend’s efforts to get her out of them 


make good reading or story-telling for small 
children. 


PotTer, Russety. The Little Red 
Ferry Boat; pictures by Marjorie Hill. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 50p. $2.00. 

This was first told to the author’s four- 


year-old daughter. Good telling for ages 
4-6, and good reading for ages 6-7. 


Pyne, MABLe. The Little History of 
the Wide World. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 

A large flat book with the same charm 
as her Little Geography of the United 
States and her Little History of the United 
States. Many colorful drawings make it 
possible to use this book with young chil- 
dren as well as with those in grades 4-7. 


The Quiz Kids’ Book. Viking Press, 
1947. 372p. $2.50. 

Excerpts from many famous stories and 
a number of the very best poems for chil- 
dren and young people. For all ages. 


Ross, Patricia FENT. The Hungry 
Moon; Mexican Nursery Tales; il- 
lustrated by Cartos Mera. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 73p. $3.00. 

Combining lessons in foreign culture with 
lessons in conduct for second and third 
graders. The splashy illustrations and a 
modernistic touch will interest children 
longer than the tales. 


ScHNeDerR, Nina. Hercules, The 
Gentle Giant. Roy Publishers, c1947. 
43p. $2.00. 

This well-illustrated story of the thrilling 
adventures of a giant who kills a ferocious 
lion that has been destroying the flocks 
will hold the interest and stimulate the 
imagination of the upper primary grades. 


SEAMAN, Avucusta Hurett. The 
Mystery of the Other House. Double- 
day and Co., 1947. 21lp. $2.00. 


The legend of the lost Dauphin of France, 
found living in the Greenwich Village Sec- 
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tion of New York City, with involved mys- 
teries. A gripping thriller for teen-age 
girls. 


SLOANE, WILLIAM. The British Isles; 
illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Holi- 
day House, c1946. 25p. $1.00. 

A brief study of the British background 
of American culture. Although illustrated 
for younger children, " % reading level is 
high school or adult. A foundation book 
for citizenship classes. 


SLOBODKIN, Louts. The Adventures 
3 Ce Macmillan Co., 1946. 127p. 
50. 


Keyed to the imaginative pitch of any 
third- or fourth-grade child. This merry- 
go-round horse runs away, has novel ad- 
ventures, and finds a permanent home and 
happiness. Illustrations by the — add 
to the possessive value of the boo! 


Snyper, Peart Darv. Too Little. 
Prang Co., c1947. unp. $1.00 

Little Bill wanted to be big enough to do 
things, but once found himself a hero be- 
cause he was little. Informational as well 
as entertaining for grades 1-3 and up. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. Danger to 
Windward. John C. Winston Co., 
c1947. 241p. $2.50. 


Intrigue and suspense will make this 
story popular with teen age. 


Spracue, Rosemary. Northward to 
oo Roy Publishers. c1947. 188p. 
hn. adventurous tale, based on one of 


the most celebrated legends in English his- 
tory, about their first king. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Louts. The Black 
tye Globe Book Co., c1947. 263p. 
Very well adapted for the younger read- 
ers to create interest and encourage better 


reading. Illustrations will not attract the 
dent. 


STEVENSON, Rosert Lovuts. A Child’s 
Garden of Verse. U. S. Camera Pub- 
lishing. Corp., c1944. 91p. $2.00. 

The photograph illustrations by Toni 
Frissell make this edition a thing of beauty 
and a joy to children. 


The Story of the Seven Ravens. 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, c1946. 35p. 
Color photographs of dolls and puppets 
accompany this simple story of the “Once 
upon a time” kind which children up to 

eight like to hear. 


STRIMPLE, HELEN. Lindy Lou. Broad- 
man Press, 1946. 32p. 

An attractively illustrated story of a doll 
who wanted to be a kite. Her adventure 
in the sky and her return are depicted 
beautifully in this book for primary grades. 
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Tousey, SANFoRD. Bill and the Cir- 
cus. Albert Whitman and Co., c1947. 
3lp. $1.25. 

A western and a circus story woven to- 


gether. Vivid illustrations and simple text 
make this suitable for 7-10 year old boys. 


TousEy, SANForD. Jack Finds Gold. 
Doubleday and Co., cl1947. 4lp. $1.50. 

A short ye of the time of the Gold 
Rush. Useful for older, slow readers who 
find the content exciting while the book is 
short and the words not too difficult. 


TREFFINGER, CAROLYN. Li Lun, Lad 
of Courage; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 
96p. $2.50. 

A courageous adventure of a Chinese lad 
afraid of the sea refusing to his fish- 
er father, being commanded to grow rice 
on a mountain top. Dramatic reading for 
grades 4-8. 


TURNER, Mina. U.S. Means Us; il- 
lustrated by Luioyp Coe. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., c1947, 32p. $1.50 

Well illustrated simple book on the work- 
ings of the United States Government, gives 
children 6-9 a good background for the 
democratic process. Colorful interpretive 


sketches. 

ULLMANN, FRaNcES. Girl Alive! 
ane Publishing Co., c1947. 234p. 
.00. 


A book for teen-age girls telling them 
how to dress, how to act to popular, 
and how to be happy at home. 


VANCE, ELEANOR GRAHAM. The Tall 
Book of Fairy Tales. Harper and Bros., 
1947. 124p. $1.00. 

Sixteen of the hetter known tales re- 
told. The illustrations by William Sharp, 
many of them in color, help make this a 
book children will cherish. 


Van Doren, Mark. The Careless 


Clock; illustrated by Watpo PIERcE. 
William Sloane Associates, ¢1947. 
114p. $3.00. 


This book of poems takes its name from 
one section which includes “Boy Dressing,” 
“Home From School,” and “The Vigil.” 
Other sections are “Run and See,” “Grow- 
ing a Little Older,” “Family Prime,” and 
“Without Any End.” Will interest both 
adults and young people. 


WALPOLE, ELLEN WALES. Tell Me. 
Hinds, Hayden and Edlredge, c1947. 
160p. $2.75. 


Simple, straightforward, and fairly rea- 
sonable answers to almost three hundred 
“typical questions that children ask.” Ques- 
tions are grouped into the following major 
categories: animals, plants, myself, people, 
plans, words, things, machines, sky, and 
G The publication will interest chil- 
dren ages five to ten, and be welcomed 
by parents and teachers. 
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Watkins, Tupur. The Spanish Gal- 
leon. Coward-McCann, Inc., 1947. 
176p. $2.00. 

Adventure, piracy, mystery, and suspense 
in the “Treasure Island” pattern. Thrilling 
reading for adolescent boys. 


WEBSTER, SAMUEL C. The King Gives 
a Party. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 
110p. $2.00. 

Reminiscent of Alice in Wonderland, 
Teddy goes through a gate into the king- 
dom where Cinderella is about to attend 
a party. Adults will enjoy reading it to 
children will read and re-read it. A de- 
lightful story. 


Werr, RutH Cromer. Rags, An Or- 
phan of the Storm. Wilcox and Fol- 
lett Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 

A delightful story about Rag’s life at a 


dog shelter. Alice Montgomery’s lifelike il- 
lustrations add much. rades 2-4, 


Wurire, STEWART Epwarp. Daniel 
Boone, Wilderness Scout. Doubleday 
and Co., 1947. 308p. $1.00. 

A thorough characterization of America’s 
greatest frontiersman, showing many sides 


of his personality. Supplementary reading 
for the high school. 


WitiraMs, Jay. Eagle Jake and In- 
dian Pete. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 
38p. $1.25. 

A small picture book with comical il- 


lustrations. Has a simple sto that chil- 
dren will be able to understand and enjoy. 


Witson, Hazet. The Owen Boys. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c1947. 
192p. $2.00. : 

A story of boys for boys, about life in 
Maine’s countryside and small town. Ex- 
citement, adventure, eventual success, and 
happiness. Good reading for grades 6 and 
up. 


Winston, Rosert A. Fighting 
— Holiday House, 1946. 182p. 
A vole squadron leader’s first-hand 


account of carrier combat with Task Force 
58. For boys 12 and over. 


Yates, EvrzaBetu. Joseph; illustrated 
with wood engravings by Nora S. Un- 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 72p. 

2.00. 

The King James version of the story of 
Joseph is told with strict adherence to the 
wo of the Bible, and striking black and 
See are in harmony with 

e s 


Younc, Barsara. Christopher O! 
David McKay Co., c1947. unp. $2.50. 

Contains 72 verses about trees, birds, 
stars, other children, eating, sleeping—all 
the everyday things of living. Barbara 
Young re-creates for all of us what a child 
feels about the things around him. The 
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pictures, many of them in color, are de- 
lightful. They will please children. 


ZIM, HERBERT S. Goldfish; pictures 
by Joy BusBa. William Morrow and 
Co., 1947. unp. $2.00. 


An accurate and beautiful book about 
different kinds of goldfish. The pictures 
add both to the pleasure and to the under- 
standing of the book. Includes directions 
for an aquarium. 


Education and Psychology 


Bopbe, Boyd H., and OTHERS. Modern 
Education and Human Values. Uni- 
35.00." of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 165p. 


Presents six lectures given in the school 
of Education, University of Pittsburgh, dur- 
ing 1946-47. Varying points of view will 
challenge the thinking of the mature stu- 
dent of education who is interested in 
ae positions and modern prob- 
ems. 


BUCKINGHAM, BURDETTE R. Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic, Its Meaning and 
+ Ginn and Co., c1947. 744p. 


A very timely book on the fundamental 
meanings of arithmetic. It is not a methods 
book; rather it is a book that is designed 
to give the teacher of arithmetic an oppor- 
tunity “not merely to develop (or to re- 
gain) facility in computing, but also to 
attain a measure of “insight into the mean- 
ing and significance of what he does.” 


_ Dersicny, Irvine A. General Educa- 
tion in the Negro College. Stanford 
University Press, cl1947. 255p. $3.00. 

A comprehensive picture of twenty Negro 
colleges in America, and what they are 
doing and need to do in general education. 
Patterns of general education and the 


function of various subject fields are dis- 
cussed. 


Epwarps, NEWTON, and RICHEY, 
HERMAN G. The School in the Amer- 
ican Social Order. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., ¢1947. 880p. $5.00. 

An excellent presentation of the Ameri- 


can public school against its authentic 
background. 


Furess, CLAUDE M., and BasForp, 
Emory S., eds. Unseen Harvest. Mac- 
millan Co., c1947. 678p. $5.00. 

Teaching, teachers, and school “—— 
ences as portrayed by selections m 
writers ancient and modern. This is the 
first serious attempt to present extensive 
and representative literary interpretation of 
eee. Recommended for high school and 
college. 


Guimp, Bruce H. Sprouting Your 
Wings. McGraw-Hill Book Co., c1947. 
114p. $1.32. 


Produced by the Committee on Experi- 
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mental Units of the North Central Associa- 
tion. A unit on aeronautics for use in 
junior and/or senior high schools. Technical 
aviation terminology is explained simply. 
The unit contains bibliography, questions 
for discussion, and a listing of visual aids. 
For the science teacher without much 
knowledge of aeronautics, the unit will be 
especially valuable. 


HENDERSON, STELLA VAN PETTEN. 
Introduction to Philosophy of Educa- 
tion. University of Chicago Press, 
1947, 401p. $4.00. 

Of special help to those teachers, current 
or prospective, who wish to inquire into 
the nature of man, particularly with regard 
to its reaction to the educative processes. 


Hitt, KATHERINE ELIZABETH. Chil- 
dren’s Contributions in Science Dis- 
cussions. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 96p. $2.10. 


(Contributions to Education, No. 931). 

The responses of children in an elemen- 
tary school to discussions of science subject 
matter were recorded, compiled, and 
analyzed in the light of current teaching 
objectives for elementary science. As a 
result of this analysis, the author has been 
able to point out certain implications for 
the curriculum. 


JouNson, GLEN. Some Ethical Im- 
plications of a Naturalistic Philosophy 
of Education. Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1947. 154p. $2.25. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 930). 

A biased and understanding presentation 


of all phases of the naturalistic philosophy 
of education. 


LANE, WHEATON J., ed. Pictorial His- 
tory of Princeton. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 200p. $6.00. 

Two centuries of Princeton pass in rich 
and glamorous review. A vivid bit of pagean- 
try that extends from William Tennent to 
Harold Dodds. 


LINGLE, WALTER L. Memories of 
Davidson College. John Knox Press, 
c1947. 157p. $3.00. 


The story excellently told of an excellent 
small southern college. 


Rysurn, W. M. The Principles of 
Teaching. Oxford University Press, 
1946. 237p. $1.50. 

Many workable suggestions for improv- 
ing classroom techniques. Those who see 
inconsistency in the concepts of unity and 
of pupil activity as expressed, and then as 
practiced by Morrison will find the same 
objections here. 


_ Wautre, WENDELL. Psychology in Liv- 
ing, new rev. ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
393p. $2.95. 

The writer tries to make psychology in- 
teresting to the layman, and to indicate 
how its principles can be used for under- 
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standing everyday occurrences and for 
solving everyday problems. The book has 
little value for the serious student of 
psychology. 


WRINKLE, WILLIAM L. Improving 
Marking and Reporting Practices. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 120p. $2.00. 


A common sense discussion of the lack 
of meaning of marking and reporting prac- 
tices. Good summaries are given prac- 
tices and experiments. Excellent bibiio- 
graphies. 


Health and Physical Education 


AXLINE, VIRGINIA Mae. Play The- 
rapy. Houghton Mifflin Co. c1947. 
379p. $3.50. 


A most helpful book. It tells how dolls, 
puppets, nursing bottles, guns, modeling 
clay, paints and water, etc., can be used to 
help these youngsters to look squarely at 
themselves and to work out a constructive 
adjustment to the difficult reality in which 
they live. This book is written in simple 
language and is easily understood. It is 
recommended for those people who work 
with maladjusted children. 


BRANDT, BILL. Do You Know Your 
Baseball? A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
121p. $1.75. 


Attention Fans! If you are a new genera- 
tion fan, here’s a chance to get an insight 
on the baseball greats and their ‘“‘once in 
a life-time” feats. If you are an old time 
fan, Bill Brandt gives you an afternoon of 
the tops in baseball memories. 


BuTLER, GEORGE D. Recreation Areas. 
scon; Barnes and Co., c1947. 169p. 


Intended for those responsible for the 
building of recreational plants. It outlines 
planning principles, offers practical sugzes- 
tions, and embodies details as to facilities, 
composition, and equipment. Is well pre- 
sented and contains a wealth of organized 
material. 


MarsH, IRVING T., and EHRE, Epwarp, 
eds. Best Sports Stories, 1947 ed. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 352p. $3.90. 


The drama of the 1946 sports world pre- 
sented in words and pictures by the t 
of the sports reporters. A_ thrill-packed 
review of the sports parade. This book is 
good reading for any real sports fan. 


MEINECKE, Conrap. Cabincraft and 
Outdoor Living. Foster and Stewart 
Publishing Co., c1947. 215p. $2.75. 

Necessary information for good living in 
the great out-of-doors, offering a way of 
escape and security to those burdened and 
worried with the problems of everyday 
living. It is cleverly written and illustrated, 
and inspirational, not only for camping 
fans, but others as well. 


NevuscHutz, Louise. Five Million 
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Casualties on the Home Front. Beech- 
hurst Press, cl1947. 184p. $3.50. 

Causes and prevention of accidents as 
well as first-aid treatment of minor injuries. 
It draws attention to seemingly safe objects 
which may cause physical, mental, and 
financial disaster. Reading this book has 
encouraged my inspection of the home and 
surrounding area for accident hazards and 
—w of faulty and inadequate equip- 
men’ 


New York Crry. Boarp or Epuca- 
TION. Procedures in Health Education 
For Girls. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1946-47. 104p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, No. 5). 

A manual of procedures in health educa- 
tion for high school girls. Emphasizes 
physical education. Many areas of health 
education are omitted. Lacks unification. 


Stavson, S. R. Recreation and the 
Total Personality. Association Press, 
1946. 205p. $3.00. 


Offers social workers, educators, and 
community leaders a new insight on recrea- 
tion. The author describes how the factors 
of sociology, psychology, physiology, and 
mental health influence the integration of 
the total personality. A great help in build- 
ing one’s educational philosophy. 


Yocom, RAcHAEL B., and HUNSAKER, 
H. B. Individual Sports For Men and 
Women. A. S. Barnes and Co., c1947. 
287p. $2.75. 


A brief but very adequate and instruc- 
tive book concerning the teaching of archery, 
badminton, fencing, golf, and tennis. The 
various skill illustrations and analyses are 
presented in a very readable manner. 


Library Science 


MakTIN, BROTHER Davin, ed. Catholic 
Library Practice. University of Port- 
land Press, 1947. 244p. $2.25. (Univ. of 
nn Miscellaneous Publications, 

o. 1). 


“Mainly concerned with phases of librar- 
ianship which are susceptible to either 
Catholic or non-Catholic emphasis or inter- 
pretation,” the papers in this collection deal 
with practically all levels and functions of 
library service, and also education for 
w+ aaa censorship, and Catholic pub- 

ing. 


Literature 


Ausry, Octave. The Private Life of 
Napoleon. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 
432p. $5.00. 


The aspirations and struggles of Napoleon, 
the obscure young man, courting the favor 
of influential persons, and his personal 
reactions to power are skillfully portrayed. 
Some of the intricacies help bring a better 
understanding of important military and 
political actions of the man, though the 
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author has succeeded admirably in confin- 
ing the book to Napoleon’s personal life. 


BAKER, GEORGE. Paris of Troy. Ziff- 
rane Publishing Co., c1947. 220p. 
.75. 


A cleverly written version of the story 
of the Trojan War. Achates, the faithful 
follower of Aeneas, is the story teller. The 
heroine is the beautiful Oenone. 


BENCHLEY, RosBerT. Benchley—or 
ra Harper and Bros., cl947. 373p. 


Selections from some of his later writings. 
— of school magazines will find it a 
on. 


Boston, GeorGE L., with Rosert 
ParrisH. Inside Magic. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 224p. $3.00. 


Readable reminiscences of a professional 
magician's assistant about the famous il- 
lusionists with whom he worked. 


BULFINCH, THOMAS. Bulfinch’s 
Mythology. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1947. 957p. $3.50. 


The Age of Fable, The Age of Chivalry, 
and The Legend of Charlemagne combined 
in one volume—Bulfinch’s well-known three 
in new format, illustrated by Blaisdell, and 
having an important addition—a myth- 
ological dictionary-index. 


Burke, Frevpinc. Sons of the Strang- 
er. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
405p. $3.00. 


The setting is in the mining region of the 
West. A novel of love and adventure. 


Busu, MartAn S. They. Beechhurst 
Press, c1947. 158p. $3.00. 


Essays on death, immortality, war, and 
other universal themes with reproductions 
of Mrs. Bush’s remarkable paintings and 
drawings. Her work, she believed, was 
“simply telepathy between my mind and 
the minds of unseen people.” Whether the 
result of automatic writing or not, the book 
is absorbing reading and startling in its 
prophetic passages. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. The Canterbury 
Hy Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 406p. 
00. 


This text is selective, not complete. The 
introduction is informative but brief. The 
Explanatory Notes are suggestive, rather 
than adequate. The Glossary allows for no 
etymology, no principal parts, no oblique 
cases or forms. There are no plates except 
a sketched frontispiece of the Pilgrim’s 
route. The paper is poor. 


GREENBERG, Davin B., ed. Country- 
man’s Companion. Harper and Bros., 
1947. 412p. $3.00. 

A collection of literary selections about 


country life, ranging from Aesop and 
Shakespeare to Chesterton and Robert Frost. 
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Hackett, FRANC On Judgin 
Books. John Day % C1947. 293p. $4. 00. 


Literary essays and a selection of book 
reviews by a favorite writer for The Satur- 
dey Review of Literature and The New York 

mes. 


KiNG, EsTHER B., and KiInc, SAM- 
UEL G., eds. For Better, For Worse. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 489p. $3.50. 


A collection of forty-three stories of 
marriage. The authors are from many coun- 
tries and date from the first century to the 
present. Petronius, Boccaccio, de Maupas- 
sant, Washington Irving, and thirty-eight 
others; each has something to contribute to 
this age-old ever-new question: for better, 
fer worse. 


PATTERSON, R. F. The Story of Eng- 
lish Literature. Philosophical Library, 
c1947. 348p. $3.75. 


This book contains 250 lives of English 
authors arranged chronologically. The 
vocabulary is advanced for elementary and 
most high-school students, and the content 
is elementary for college students. 


VattTiIn, JAN. Castle in the Sand. 
Beechhurst Press, c1947. 495p $3.00. 


The author of Out of the Night has writ- 
ten this novel, following the same theme of 
escape from oppression to the relative free- 
dom of America, and showing how ——- 
sion follows, even to America. There is a 
marked socialistic bias, and some preaching. 
Well written. 


Warp, Justine. Thomas Edward 
Shields. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 
309p. $3.50. 

Sparkling biography of a __ biologist, 
psychologist, educator, Catholic University 
who “started out as a child incapable of 
learning,” achieved his purpose of “mi 
religion the central and foremost subject in 
the curriculum and a means of correlation 
with all other branches of knowledge.” 


Music 
Ancorr, CHARLES. Fathers of Clas- 
sical Music. Beechhurst Press,, ¢1947. 
164p. $3.00. 


An attempt to draw together, for popular 
consumption, the highlights of music in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Such 
a book as this may well serve as an in- 
troduction to the music of such mnasters as 


Mentevent, Gluck, the Searlattis, Lully, 
Purcell, Co x. _~— and many others 
of this period ons are cally 
non- a are well written. 


GREEN, PAUL, and VARDELL, CHARLES. 
Song in the Wilderness. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1947. 79p. $4.00 
cloth; $2.00 paper. 

Charles Vardell has set > pete ~~ 
Wilderness. "rrnis come dedicated to the 
memory of the settlers of North Carolina, 
has been dramatically set in the form of a 
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cantata for solo voice, chorus, and orchestra. 
It is by no means easy, but a well-trained 
chorus could give it a very stirring per- 
formance. 


REIs, CLAIRE R. Composers in Amer- 
Sb zor ed. Macmillan Co., 1947. 399p. 


An indispensible reference for up-to-date 
information about composers and composi- 
tions in America from about 1915 to the 
present. There is a biographical sketch of 
each composer, and detailed information 
concerning types of composition, perform- 
se time, publisher, and date of publica- 
ion. 


Philosophy and Religion 


JOHNSON, Lucite PETTIGREW. The 
Old Testament in Cross Word Puzzles. 
W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 


Fifty-two puzzles based on Old Testa- 
ment subjects. 


MARTIN, HERBERT. The Inquiring 
Mind. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 
280p. $2.75. 

A book thoughtfully designed for those 
who have the taste to study the health of 


their souls. Not so light as to be trivial nor 
so heavy as to be wooden. 


SMITH, WitBUR M. Peloubet’s Select 
— W. A. Wilde Co., c1947. 387p. 

Helps for teaching the International 
Bible Lessons for 1948. Maps, illustrations, 
quotations from Biblical scholars, references 
to literature are included. A standard re- 
ference work for Sunday School teachers. 


Reference 


_ ALLEN, EpwarD FRANK. Allen’s Dic- 
tionary of Abbreviations and Symbols. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 189p. 

“Over 6,000 abbreviations and symbols 
commonly used in literature, science, art, 
education, business, politics, religion, en- 
gineering, war.” * Arranged alphabetically. 


CADWALLADER, DorotHy Kay. ed. 
1947-48 Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading, Kindergar- 
ten-Grade Nine. Children’s Reavin 
Service 80p. 

Graded listing of 750 items from 40 puh- 
lishers. These books may be purchased 
from this company at a discount. 


EEtts, Hastincs. Writing a Thesis, 
4th ed. Antioch Press, 1947. 41p. 50c. 


A brief, pointed manual which can serve 
the college undergraduate as “a ide to 


wt s _—— pers, theses, and _ re- 
~~% choosing a ject, 
Roding on notes, organizing the 


paper, making a A, and bibliographies. 


FERNALD, JaAMEs C. Standard Hand- 
book of Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
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Prepositions. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
1947. 515p. $3.00. 


Completely rewritten by the editorial staff 
of Funk and Wagnalls, this is recommended 
for all school and college libraries and for 
the personal libraries of teachers and of 
college English majors. The index makes 
reference easy. 


HutTcHInson, Lois IRENE. Standard 
Handbook For Secretaries, 5th ed. 
Whittlesey House, 1947. 616p. $3.50. 

The authenticity of this all-inclusive 
secretarial handbook makes it an invaluable 
aid to the secretary. Although the title 
correctly implies it is designed for the 
secretary, the book might well be placed as 


a text in the hands of the secretary in 
training. 


IRELAND, NORMA OLIN, ed. Local In- 
dexes in American Libraries; A Union 
List of Unpublished Indexes. F. W. 
Faxon Co., 1947. 221p. $5.00. (Useful 
Reference Series, No. 73). 

Compiled by the Junior Members Round 
Table of the A.L.A. A useful companion for 


the editor’s Index to Indexes, a list of pub- 
lished indexes. 


Mason, BERNARD §S., and MITCHELL, 
ELMER D. Party Games For All. Barnes 
and Noble, Inc., c1946. 193p. 75c. 
(Everyday Handbook Series). 

There are directions for social mixers, 
games, and contests, both active and quiet, 
for people of all ages from junior high 
school to and including adults. It is a 
useful handbook for anyone who has to 
plan entertainment for groups of ten to one 
hundred or more people. 


ZEIGER, ARTHUR. Encyclopedia of 


English and Dictionary for Home, 
School and Office. Caxton House, 1947. 
504p. $3.95. 


A work intended to serve both as “a 
work of reference” and as “a manual of in- 
struction,” this is a most ambitious project. 
There is a lot of matter, but of disparate 
quality and usefulness. The specialist wi 
not be too pleased: the uninitiated will 
often be disappointed. But both will find 
things of interest. 


Science and Mathematics 


BETTINGER, HoOyLanp. Television 


Techniques. Harper and Bros., c1947. 
237p. $5.00. 


Emphasizes the basic peace in pro- 
gram production, covering problems of 
equipment, composition of the picture, 
photography, script-writing, directing and 
producing. Primarily for active users of the 
television medium and serious students pre- 
paring to enter the industry. 


Dun aP, OrRIN E., Jr. The Future of 
Television, rev. ed. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. 194p. $3.00. 


The author, associated with radio since 
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1912, presents an interesting glimpse of what 
is ahead for this new industry of sight and 
sound. Indexed. 


Fow es, G. Lecture Experiments in 
Chemistry, 3d ed. Blakiston Co., 1947. 
612p. 

A large revised volume of demonstrations 
and experiments useful to the college 
teacher of freshman chemistry. Many illus- 
trations and some historical treatment are 


given. Appendix, supplement, and index are 
included. 


Sposa, Louis A. Television Primer 
of Production and Direction. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 237p. $3.50. 

An interesting and informative book on 
the descriptive aspects of television. It 
would be good reading for general science 
students, or for anyone desiring an up-to- 


date description of television, with a peep 
into the future. 


Wap, ABRAHAM. Sequential Anal- 
ysis. John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 212p. 
$4.00. (Wiley Mathematical Statistics 
Series). 


Sequential analysis is significant develop- 
ment in statistical techniques. Wald’s book 
is a definite contribution in this important 
area. 


Social Science 


BRUMBAUGH, SARA BARBARA. Demo- 
cratic Experience and Education in 
the National League of Women Voters. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1946. 115p. $2.10. 


A report of the purposes and program of 
the National League of Women Voters. It 
describes the methods used in the political 
education of women and the encouragement 
of political action on the part of the in- 
dividual voter to further sound democratic 
government. 


CHURCHMAN, C. WEST, and OTHERS, 
eds. Measurement of Consumer In- 


terest. University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1947. 214p. $3.50 


This book is the result of a conference 
called by philosophers at the University of 
Pennsylvania for the purpose of studying 
the measurement of consumer interest. o 
is a consumer? Can his interests and pre- 
ferences be measured accurately? That is the 
theme of this book. It should be of great 
value and interest to all businesses en- 
gaged in satisfying the consumer. 


COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF THE 
Press. A Free and Responsible Press. 
University of Chicago Press, c1947. 
139p. $2.00. 


The Luce-inspired Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press, headed by Chancellor 
Hutchins of Chicago University, shows that 
what the press most needs to fear is not 
governmental regulation but the conse- 
quences of its own irresponsibility in an 
era of mass communication. 
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CruzAn, Rose Marre. Practical 
Parliamentary Procedure. McKnight 
and McKnight, c1947. 202p. $2.50. 


A working knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure is one of the essential tools in 
the equipment of democratic leaders. Al- 
though in her effort to make this a prac- 
tical text, Miss Cruzan has perhaps tended 
to over simplify problems; she has certainly 
produced a useful handbook for teachers 
and students alike. 


EBENSTEIN, WILLIAM, ed. Man and 
the State. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 
781p. $5.00. 


What are the major ideas that dominate 
political thinking in modern times? This 
anthology gives the answers in the words 
of their leading proponents. It is a splendid 
work worthy of use in political science, 
economics, and philosophy courses or for the 
general reader. 


Fiynn, Epwarp J. You’re the Boss. 
Viking Press, cl1947. 244p. $3.00. 


Personal reminiscences of the boss of the 
Bronx and former chairman of the Democ- 
ratic National Committee. His defense of 
the political boss is avowed. How politics 
works is shown with a good deal of detail. 
It should be widely read. 


Harp, Water. The Connecticut. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 310p. $3.50. 


Written in scholarly style. The text is 
supported by evidence. It is logical and 
complete. Nevertheless, most readers, in- 
cluding scholars, will not experience a deep 
interest in the book since it is droggy and 
the sequences are not easily followed. It 
seems to be a scholar’s attempt at writing 
popularly. The illustrations have only a 
remote relationship to the text. 


Jacosy, Net. H., and SAULNTER, Ray- 
MOND J. Business Finance and Bank- 
ing. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1947. 241p. $3.50. 


This book is the report of a Business Fi- 
nancing Project sponsored by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. The purpose 
of the study was to determine trends and 
patterns in business credit, to trace changes 
in the financial structure of business and 
relate these changes to the national economy. 
This book is scholarly, written in research 
style, amply sprinkled with statistical charts. 
tables, and graphs. It should be of interest 
and value to suppliers of credit and eco- 
nomists. 


Krncar, Rosert L. The Wilderness 
ay Bobbs-Merrill Co., c1947. 392p. 


This picturesque and romantic highway 
is presented in historical perspective. The 
part it has played in early settlement, west- 
ward expansion, the war between the states 
and the economic and social development of 
a great region is presented in a way that 
is both readable and scholarly. Recommend- 
ed as supplemental historical reading both 
for high school and college. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scorr. A 
Short History of the Far East. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 665p. $6.00. 


The reader who wishes to acquire back- 
ground knowledge in Asiatic history can do 
no better than to start with Professor 
Latourette’s volume. Though not burdened 
with details, it contains sufficient political 
and diplomatic history to give the reader 
a framework into which can be fitted gen- 
eralizations concerning intellectual and 
cultural developments. 


LUNDBERG, Emma Octavia. Unto the 
Least of These. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1947. 424p. $3.75. 


An authoritative, historical survey and 
analysis of public and private social service 
agencies for dependent, neglected, delin- 
quent, physically handicapped, or mentally 
deficient children in the United States. Long 
associated with the United States Children’s 
Bureau, Miss Lundberg has produced a 
work eminently suited for both general re- 
ference and text use for courses in child 
welfare. Reading list. Index. 


McCune, WESLEY. The Nine Young 
ao Harper and Bros., cl1947. 299p. 
50. 


An interpretation of the Supreme Court 
and its justices since the days of “The Nine 
Old Men.” Interesting and useful, with 
= citations to back up the points 
made. 


MacGrsson, ELIZABETH GREGG. Fit- 
ting Yourself for Business. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 456p. $2.50. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Business Educa- 
tion). 

Full of common sense and good advice— 
without platitudes. It is simply written; easy 
to read; very practical; and usable in all 
business classes and guidance work. The 
sub-title, “What the Employer Wants Be- 
yond Skills,” is quite descriptive of the 
general theme. 


MacKay, KENNETH CAMPBELL. The 
Progressive Movement of 1924. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 298p. $3.75. 


Monographic study of the LaFollette 
Progressive movement. Treats relationship 
to earlier third party groups, events lead- 
ing up to the 1924 campaign, the campaign 
and its issues, and an analysis of the elec- 
tion returns. Work concludes with an esti- 
mate of the Progressives’ influence upon the 
New Deal. 


McMicnraet, STANLEY L. How to Op- 
erate a Real Estate Business. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 455p. $5.00. (Pren- 
tice-Hall Real Estate Series). 


Although this book emphasizes the 
principles of real estate salesmanship 
primarily, it includes many basic principles 
of general salesmanship. It should be of 
special help to the beginner in the realty 
field. For the general reader, too, it con- 
tains a wealth of information; even the ap- 
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pendix is usable. It is well-written, readable, 
authoritative. 


MANpER, LinpEN A. Foundations of 
Modern World Society, rev. ed. Stan- 
$3100 University Press; c1947. 928p. 


A summ of developments in the 
| mene oy areas of international action 
rought down to date by this revision of a 
work which first aapomres in 1941. Topics 
about which the book is organized include: 
quest for security, health, crime, monetary 
issues, minorities, and colonies. Presents a 
wealth of factual detail upon these matters 
which should make the book especially 
useful on senior college level. 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT As- 
socraTion. Manual of Practical Office 
Short Cuts. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 272p. $3.50. 


A very valuable manual for office man- 
agers, or those in charge of office work 
(regardless of title). It contains over 600 
ideas which have been proven in practice 
and found to expedite office routines and 
procedures. One idea adopted from this 

may be worth several times its cost. 


SHorEs, Masor Louis. Highways in 
the Sky. Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1947. 
269p. $3.00. 


A thrilling story of the development of 
the Army Airways Communications System 
before and during the war. Illustrations in- 
clude photographs and maps. 


Soper, Epmunp Davison. Racism, A 
World Issue. Range Coneebury 
Press, c1947. 304p. $2.50. 


An attempt at consolidating the resources 
of science and the Christian religion in 
overcoming the doctrine of inherent racial 
superiority. The racial problems of Russia, 
Germany, India, Africa, and South and 
North America are considered. While, as 
the author points out, the Christian ideal 
is radical, knowledge and understanding are 
prerequisite to and not the solution of the 
problems of racial prejudice. 


STEARNS, RAYMOND PHINEAS. Page- 
ant of Europe. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 1032p. $5.00. 


A source book in modern European his- 
tory designed to supplement textbook ma- 
terials. e volume contains é wealth of 
documents. The organization is good, and 
the author’s introductions are adequate. Any 
college teacher of European history could 
profit by examining this book. 


STEFFANSSON, VILHJALMUR, ed. Great 
Adventures and Explorations. Dial 
Press, 1947. 788p. $5.00. 


Of especial value and interest because 
they are given in the words of the explorers 
themselves. It is an excellent compilation of 
first-hand descriptions of Polar Lands and 
New Worlds as seen through the eyes of 
the discoverers. A valuable addition to col- 
lege or high school libraries; it is also a 
book of general interest. 
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THOMPSON, LAURA. Guam and Its 
People, rev. 3rd ed. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, cl1947. 367p. $5.00. 


The United States has kept the natives 
of Guam under military government since 
1899. Miss Thompson, an anthropologist, 
was allowed to study these natives for six 
months in 1938-39. She was unable to se- 
cure military permission to revisit Guam 
for further study after World War II. Her 
systematic study of the life of these natives 
presents a picture that is far from flatter- 
ing of the Navy’s civil administration. The 
book is exceedingly timely. 


VANDIVER, FRANK E., ed. The Civil 
War Diary of General Josiah Gorgas. 
University of Alabama Press, 1947. 
208p. $3.00. 


This diary of a well-known Confederate 
officer is a worthy addition to the growing 
list of published source materials dealing 
with the Civil War. Particularly notable is 
this capable officer’s reactions and views 
concerning the war and its prosecution. 
The editing is thoroughly done. 


WALLACE, ARCHER. One Hundred 
Stories for Boys. Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, c1947. 171p. $1.75. 


Inspirational sketches, almost too brief, 
of famous personalities that appeal to boys. 
Of use as illustrative material for people 
working with boys. 


WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE, and JAMES, 
PRESTON E. Using Our Earth. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 296p. 


Gengragihie understandings are presented 
in story form. Included are such topics as 
“How Men Have Changed the Pasture 
Lands,” “Changing a Desert to Orchard 
Land,” and “How a Railroad Changed a 
Town.” The book is beautifully illustrated 
with kodachromes. Excellent for elementary 
school use. 


WHITMAN, WILLIAM. The Pueblo 
Indians of San Ildefonso. Columbia 
University Press, 1947. 164p. $2.75. 


A posthumous publication of an ethno- 
logical field study in 1937, 1938, and 1939, of 
the village of San Ildefonso, New Mexcio. 
The developmental behavior of children is 
discussed as well as the adult activities in 
family life, work, play, and religion. The 
author’s spontaneous participation appears 
to have overcome some of the chief obstacles 
of the od at easy method of re- 
search. Explanatory appendices of kinship 
terms and of Indian proper names; index. 


Woop, G. L. Australia. Macmillan 
Co., 1947. 334p. $4.00. 


The resources and development of Aus- 
tralia are ably presented in this collection 
of articles on agriculture, industries, and 
natural resources. Each chapter is written 
by an authority on the topic presented. It is 
informative .and interesting—excellent re- 
ference material for the teacher or the high 
school student. 


Wooptock, THomas F. Thinking It 
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Over. Declan X. McMullen Co., 1947. 
292p. $3.00. 

A collection of articles which originally 
appeared as columns in the Wall Street 
Journal. The essays deal with: Society, 
Democracy, Law, Education, Economics, and 
Crisis. The writing is clear and effective; 
the viewpoint is consistently conservative. 


ZEISEL, Hans. Say It With Figures. 
Harper and Bros., c1947. 250p. $3.00. 
(Publications of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia 
University). 

An introductory manual in the field of 
social statistics with particular reference to 
opinion polling and evaluation. While offer- 
ing the experienced statistician the most 
recent developments, the style is simple 
enough to give the average reader an under- 
standing of statistics. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


ArsonaA, Doris Kinc. Fronteras. 
oa Foresman and Co., c1947. 480p. 
2.48. 


Well printed, profusely illustrated. Much 
Spanish American cultural material. Oral 
exercises. 


Bartoo, G. C., and OSBORN, JESSE. 
Algebra and You. Webster Publishing 
Co., c1947. 520p. $1.80. 


A very teachable text in first-year 
algebra. It seems quite likely that there is 
an excess of arithmetical material which 
tends to crowd the time for development of 
algebraic content. 


BriurncTon, Ray ALLEN, and OTHERS. 
The United States. Rinehart and Co., 
c1947. 894p. $5.00. 


This is a new, one-volume textbook for 
college courses in American history. The 
sub-title American Democracy in World 
Perspective indicates the book’s emphasis. 
The modern period is given fuller treatment 
than is the case in most comparable text- 
books; the writing of all three authors is 
colorful; the illustrations are copious and 
carefully selected. 


BLANCHARD, CLYDE I., and Smrru, 
Haron H. Typing For Business. Gregg 
Publishing Co. 1947, 374p. $1.92. 

A fresh contribution to the teaching of 
typing, using business material for the con- 
tent of skill-building as well as production 
exerc Another novel feature is the or- 
ganization of the first semester’s work 
around a five-assignment cycle. Five differ- 
ent texts in the series are available. 


Bocart, Ernest L., and KEMMERER, 
Donatp L. Economic History o 
American People. Longmans, 
and Co., 1947. 856p. $4.50. 

Another edition of a classic in the field. 
Much of it has been rewritten and the ma- 
terials have been re-examined in the light 
of the results of recent scholarship. Its or- 
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ganization, topical sentence, intelligent use 
of statistical data, and its interesting style 
and content make it well adapted to eco- 
i history courses at the undergraduate 
evel. 


Boyp, Pau. P., and Downtnec, Har- 
otp H., A Brief Course in Analytic 
Geometry. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 
180p. $2.50. 

A carefully written text in analytic 


geometry. The function concept and the 
eoncept of loci are emphasized. 


Britton, JAcK R., and SNIveEty, L. 
Cuirton. Algebra for College Stu- 
dents. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 529p. 
$3.00. 

Well adapted to students needing a trans- 
ition text between high school and rigorous 
college algebra. There is an excellent review 
of fundamentals including arithmetic in and 
first chapter of the book. e re 
chapters are ~ ficiently graded in orn an 
and difficulty to lead the student gradually 
into traditional algebra. The book is not 
sufficiently difficult to answer for a com- 
plete preparatory course for technical 
courses. The tables and other helps in the 
Appendix are superb. 


Bryant, Donatp C., and WALLACE, 
Kart R. Fundamentals of Public 
Speaking. Appleton-Century Co. 
c1947. 580p. $3.00. 

A textbook for the college beginning 
course. It not only tells how to make effec- 
tive speeches but also gives the basis for 
more critical and intelligent understanding 
of the psychology upon which the whole 
speech process is based. 


Byrp, OLtverR E. Workbook For 
Health. Stanford University Press, 
1947. 72p. $1.00. 


Hopefully designed for use in high school 
health program, it seems to be too ambi- 
tious. It contains a lot of good material, but 
a lot of meaningless forms. 


Carr, Jack. Cordially Yours, or How 
to Become a Letter Writer in One 
Easy Lifetime. Graphic Books, 1947. 
247p. $5.00. 

A clever approach to the matter of Direct 
Mail Advertising discloses the originality of 
the author before the reader arrives at the 
letters. More than a hundred of these, in- 
dexed and well arranged, present a strong 
argument for their value in business. 

Carter, Henry H., and Davison, 
FRANK. A Reader for Writers, 2d ed. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. 557p. $2.50. 

A careful presentation of those larger 
principles which underlie all good writing. 

Casts, Lizrxa Mary, and OTHERS. El 
Mundo re D. C. Heath and Co., 
1947. Vol. I 509p; Vol. II 499p. $2.60 


ea 

Format very attractive. Much 
American cultural material. a. for 
oral drill and conversation. 
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Zt First Course tn Education 


By GEORGE GOULD 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Secondary Education 


and GERALD ALAN YOAKAM 


Professor of Education and Director of 
Courses in Elementary Education 


Both of the University of Pittsburgh 


eS in its scope and practical in its approach, this authorita- 
tive text for the introductory course in education offers the orientation need- 
ed by every young teacher as he enters his profession. It will also be of value 
to the experienced teacher who wants to examine his educational practices. 

Since its publication a few months ago, THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK 
has received the plaudits of instructors and reviewers alike. Professors of edu- 
cation from large and small universities over the country have written; 


“Well organized for classroom purposes. . 


. factually informative.” 


. . . “A fresh, reasonable and inspiring approach to the teaching 
profession.” . . . “Well written and covers essential material.” . . . 
“Particularly pleased with the material in the book designed to on 4 
young people decide regarding their fitness for entering the teach- 


ing profession.” 


Schools that have adopted this text, 


are: San Francisco State College, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University of 
Denver, University of Dubuque, 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
University of Maine, University of 
Detroit, University of Missouri, 
Northwestern State College, East 


Texas State Teachers College, West- 
ern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Weber College and many others. 
The authors of this book have had 

a wide and rich experience in teach- 
ing and directing courses in both 
elementary and secondary education. 
$3.50 


SEND FOR AN EXAMINATION COPY 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th Street. New York 10 | 
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CENTENO, AuGustTo. Chico Mico. Dry- 
den Press, c1947. 154p. $1.60. 


“Adventures of a jeep which did not go 
to war.” A first year reader, amusingly 
illustrated. 


Citoup, A. J. The Faith of Our 
Fathers. D. C. Heath and Co., cl1947 
253p. $1.68. 


A textbook suitable for high school classes 
in the United States Constitution. Test ex- 
ercises included may be used as study 
guides. 


Davipson, DONALD. American Com- 
position and Rhetoric, rev. ed. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, c1947. 718p. $2.35. 


Expanded work in narrative and argu- 
mentation, and revised exercises in all sec- 
tions add to its usefulness. One might sug- 
gest, gently, that the author revise further 
either the “Concise Handbook,” or his style 
of writing. 


DEMING, Horace G. Fundamental 
Chemistry, 2nd ed. John Wiley and 
Sons, c1947. 745p. $4.00. 


A well-written revised edition of a col- 
lege textbook for freshmen. It leans toward 
advanced topics, especially in physical 
chemistry. It has a glossary at the end of 
each chapter, and a choice of topics. Nuclear 
chemistry is included. 


DYKEMA, PETER W., and OTHERS, eds. 
Happy Singing. C. C. Birchard and 
Co., c1947. 224p. $1.24. 


This book includes songs, games, dances, 
and music plays for grades one through 
four. The songs and pictures are attractive, 
have much child appeal, and are musically 
worthwhile. 


EcKeEL, Paut E. The Far East Since 
1500. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947. 
820p. $5.00. 


Although designed primarily as a college 
text for courses on the Far East, this good, 
factual history should also be useful as 
supplementary reading for European and 
Americen history courses as it quite prov- 
erly emphasizes relationshins between the 
Asiatic neoples and the Western powers. 
Well over a third of the work is devoted to 
the period since 1919. 


FENTON, Carrot L., and KAMBLY, 
Paut E. Basic Biology for High 
sa. Macmillan Co., c1947. 726p. 


An exceedingly well-written and well- 
illustrated textbook. It was planned to 
present “fundamental facts. principles, and 
problems in the science of living things.” 
Little slips here and there throughout the 
book make one wish that it had been read 
by a biologist before publication. 


Fercuson, JoHN H., and McHenry, 
DEAN E. The American Federal Gov- 
ernment. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 
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818p. $3.75. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Political Science). 


A new college textbook, the material is 
confined to government at the national 
level. The volume is clearly-written with 
adequate reference lists and a number of 
g illustrations. 


Fores, ANGEL, and VazQuEz, ALBER- 
To. Paisaje y Hombres de America. 
Dryden Press, c1947. 182p. $2.25. 


Literary selections at intermediate level 
which give a cross section of Spanish Amer- 
ican life. With the aid of the “Dutch door” 
vocabulary (an innovation) any word can be 
found without losing one’s place in the 
text. 


FuNK, CHARLES EARLE, ed. New Col- 
lege Standard Dictionary. Funk and 
Wagnalls Co., 1947. 1404p. $5.50. 


The scholarship and word selection is 
assured by an editorial committee of dis- 
tinguished men. The pronunciation system 
is much simplified, and seems adequate. 
Derivations follow the definitions, a great 
improvement in arrangement. All informa- 
tion including tables (as of weights) is in a 
single, alphabetical index. The type, paper, 
and binding is good. Distinctly a modern 
dictionary that will meet almost all needs 
even of scholars. 


Getz, S. GEORGE, and OTHERS. Essen- 
tials of Business Law, 3rd ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 455p. $2.40. 

A revision with consumer emphasis but 
retaining the usual organization of content 
material. Unit headings are descriptive, but 
chapter headings are traditional. There is, 
at the end of each chapter, a summary, a 
vocabulary, questions, and cases. Additional 
eases are provided at other places in the 
text. There is nothing startlinely different 
in this revision, but it is up to the usual 
excellent quality of these authors. 


Goop, H. G. A History of Western 
Education. Macmillan Co., 1947. 575p. 
$5.50. 

The history and philosonhv of current 


education put in excellent perspective and 
told in clean statement. 


Harnes, C. Grove, and HoFrrMan, 
Ross J. S. The Origins and Background 
of the Second World War. 2d ed. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1947. 729p. $4.00. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a col- 
lege textbook, published in 1943. A new 
chapter, “The United Nations Victorv,” has 
been added. The volume is well-suited for 
courses in recent international relations. 
The organization is good and the text is 
scholarly and well-written. 


Jounson, CLaupius O. Government 
in the United States, 4th ed. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., c1947. 976p. $4.25. 

A well-known college textbook. The gen- 
eral approach is functional, and all phases 
of American government are treated 
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some degree. A portion of the appendix is 
devoted to questions and problems dealing 
with each of the 29 chapters. The reading 
lists are lengthy, th considerable em- 
phasis to recent publications. 


Kany, nae E., and PINHEIRO, 
Joao B. Spoken Portuguese. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 187p. $1.36. 


Very practical material for learning con- 
versation. 


KENNEY, JOHN F. Mathematics of 
Statistics, Part One, 2d ed. Van Nos- 
trand Co., 1947. 260p. 


A clearly written text in the mathematics 
of the basic elements of statistics. 


LanpIs, Paut H. Your Marriage and 
Family Living. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
c1946. 373p. $2.20. 


An excellent textbook for high school 
courses dealing with family living. Plainly 
yet prudently and attractively written, it is 
far ahead of any high school textbook in 
this field that has come to the attention 
of this reviewer. Highly recommended for 
use either in home economics or social 
science departments. 


LUTHRINGER, GEORGE FRANCIS, and 
OTHERS. Money, Credit, and Finance, 
rev. ed. D. C. Heath and Co., 1947. 
389p. $2.75. (Economics and Social 
Institutions, Vol. IV). 


This second edition of the fourth volume 
ef a six-book series considers the problems 
relating to the financial aspects of economic 
society. It covers the entire range of sub- 
jects from the origin of money to managed 
currencies and from taxation to public 
credit. The authors hew to the line and 
have left off much unnecessary factual ma- 
terial and minute details of logistation. For 
those courses that desire the inclusion of 
both money and banking and public finance 
in one volume, this book excels. 


McKEE, Pavt, and OTHERS. Develop- 
ing Your Language. Building Your 
Language. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 
247p; 216p. $1.52; $1.48. 

Evervday needs of the average child in 
the third and fourth grades are basic to the 
provision made in these books for develop- 
ing skill in communication. Oral use of 
language is stressed. are attractive 


Boo 
in format. Colored illustrations add pleasure 
in using. 


Mattory, Vircr. S. New Trigono- 
metry. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 
1947. 264p. $2.00 


The content of this book seems very care- 
fully selected and organized into teachable 
units. Unfortunately the typography is 
ane The size of the type is entirely too 
small. 


Mottrere. Le Bourgois Gentilhomme, 
edited by Ronald A. Wilson. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 133p. $1.20. 

Preface, notes, and vocabulary. 


Mo tere. Le Misanthrope, edited by 
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Ronald A. Wilson. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1947. 117p. $1.12. 


Preface, notes, and vocabulary. 


Moon, TRUMAN J., and OTHERS. Mod- 
ern Biology. Henry Holt and Co., 
c1947. 664p. $2.96. 


A revision of Biology brings this textbook 
up-to-date. New material has been added 
and the excellent features of the older 
books have been retained. An altogether 
charming and _ well-written high school 
biology. 


NYBERG, JOSEPH A. Fundamentals of 
Solid Geometry. American Book Co., 
c1947. 267p. $1.72. 


Another text in solid geometry. There 
gg to be an abundance of applied prob- 
ems. 


Pratt, HELEN Gray, and Moore, 
Harriet L. Russia; A Short History. 
John Day Co., c1947. 282p. $4.00. 


An enlarged version of a work first pub- 
lished by the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, in 1937. It devotes more 
than two-thirds of its pages to Russia since 
the World War. Quotations from Russian 
literature are freely used to iliustrate the 
ten:per of the times. Authors tend to accept 
Communist official explanations at face 
value, and they rather lean over backwards 
in being fair. 


Rice, THURMAN B. A Textbook of 
Bacteriology, 4th ed. W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1947. 603p. $6.50. 


An exceptionally fine summary of those 
essentials of bacteriology most useful for 
the general student. Also of great value for 
reference work in relation to general 
biology. 


SANCHEZ, JoSE. Espanol al Vuelo. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 176p. $1.75. 


An elementary reader based on a flight 
around the world. 


SaretTt, LEw, and OTHERS. Speech. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 490p. 
$2.20. 


Will attract the interest of the high 
school students for whom it was written. It 
is a practical approach to speech, using con- 
versation as the basic pattern and real life 
situations as examples and illustrations. Sec- 
tions deal with basic principles, composition, 
public speech, and interpretation. 


SCHLATTER, CHARLES F. Cost Ac- 
counting John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 
699p. $6.00. (Wiley Accounting Se- 
ries). 

An excellent addition to the Wiley Ac- 
counting Series. The book is well-organized; 
the principles are presented in an orderly 
and logical manner, clearly exp'ained and 
illustrated. Problem work is generous and 
varied. The content is complete and com- 
prehensive. When the student finishes this 
text, he should know Cost Accounting. 
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SHELTON, WHITFORD H. Basic French 
Dialogues. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 
255p. $1.88. 

ASTP technique: conversation developed 
through memorization based on imitation 
and repetition. Covers usual first-year 
topics. About 25 attractive photographs 
from France. 


SHULTz, Wimiu1AM J., Credit and 
Collection Management. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 1947. 814p. $4.75. 


Credit managers, or business men who 
are their own credit managers, will find 
much of value. It is technical, but readable; 
rather lengthy, but interesting; comprehen- 
sive, but thorough. For the experienced busi- 
ness man or the beginner, this book will 
pay its way. 


Sms, E. R., and Swrrzer, R. S. 
Repaso y Composicion., rev. ed. D. C. 
Heath and Co., c1947. 325p. $1.80. 

Maps and illustrations. Oral exercises. 
Selections from Spanish and Spanish Amer- 
ican authors in equal numbers. 


SKarR, Rospert O., and OTHERS. Per- 
sonal Business Law. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., c1947. 637p. $1.96. 


A book that alert teachers of business law 
will like. It is organized to appeal to stu- 
dents because it has life situations. Chapter 
headings are descriptive; assignment ma- 
terial is interesting and varied. It is — 
ized to appeal to teachers, too, on 
18-week, 16-unit basis, with plenty of ais- 
=" questions, cases, topics, and pro- 


SmoirTH, Paut E., and BREEN, GEORGE 


E. Selling i in Stores. Harper and Bros. uf 
c1947. 336p. $1.96. 


A well-planned, interestingly-presented 
and practical text “written to help the 
student prepare for his first year in a retail 
store.” It should adequately serve its in- 
tended purpose in both co-operative and 
nonco-operative classes in salesmanship. 


SNYDER, LLEWELLYN R. Essential 
Business Mathematics. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. 434p. $2.75. 


An excellent text designed to build 
mathematical competency in one’s business 
and personal activities. Part I is primarily 
a review of arithmetic essentials. Part II 
deals with discount, securities, insurance, 
social security, and the topics usually 
treated. A three-part appendix contains ex- 
cellent remedial and supplementary ma- 
terial. This is a practical book: concisely 
— clearly written; well-arranged;: teach- 
able. 


SPEARMAN, WALTER. Visiting Among 
Recent Books. University of North 
Carolina Press, c1947. 47p. 50c. (Li- 
gh Extension Publication, Vol. XII. 

No. 6). 

One of a continuing series of well-pre- 
pared “Study Outlines” intended for “clubs, 
libraries, discussion groups, correspondence 
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and extension students, teachers and in- 
dividual readers.” 


STRAUSBAUGH, Perry D., and WEIMER, 
BERNAL R. General Biology, 2d ed. 
ro Wiley and Sons, cl1947. 718p. 


A revised edition of a standard college 
textbook. Sections on hormones and vitamins 
have been much revised and expanded. One 
of the better textbooks. 


Swarn, JAMEs O. Reudo Antillano. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1946. 245p. 


A colorful and attractive introduction to 
“our American Mediterranean.” year 
conversational reader. 


THOMAS, CHARLES KENNETH. An In- 
troduction to the Phonetics of Amer- 
ican English. Ronald Press Co., c1947. 
181p. $3.00. 

Designed as a textbook for an elementary 
course in phonetics, this sound and scientific 
approach to the problem of American 
pronunciation is an excellent handbook for 
teachers and students of English. The dis- 
cussion of regional speech differences is 
particularly intelligent and helpful. 

THONSSEN, LESTER, and GILKINSON, 
Howarp. Basic Training in Speech. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 551p. $3.25. 

A textbook for a college beginning 
speech course, stressing the practical ap- 
proach and providing also some basis for 
understanding speech behavior. The sections 
of the book deal with certain intellectual 
and emotional factors, necessary habits, 
spon composition, and the psychology of 
speech. 


Upton, Cuiirrorp B., and FUuLLeEr, 
KENNETH G. Arithmetic; Grade Six, 
Grade Seven. American Book Co., 
c1946. 312p; 328p. 

Teachable texts in sixth 
grade arithmetic. 

Van ALYSTYNE, RICHARD W. Ameri- 
can Diplomacy in Action, 2d ed. Stan- 
ay University Press, c1947. 836p. 


and seventh 


A rather completely revised edition of a 
well-known college textbook. The contents 
are divided into three broad headings— 
security, expansion, and neutrality—with 
numbers of chapters providing historical 
descriptions of each. The bibliography is ex- 
tensive, and the volume is complete and 
clearly-written. 


Van River, C. Speech Correction, 
Principles, and Methods, 2d ed. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 470p. $4.00. 

The author has done, even better than 
before, that difficult task of ordering and 
penn amen J the principles and methods of 
speech correction os ee since the a 
pearance of his first edition. This is still 
the clearest and readiest aporoect: for those 
who are seeking a basic owledge of the 
field. A detailed index and ample biblio- 
— mee support make it a very valuable 
ext. 














Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 
Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor 
Director of the Reading Clinic The Reading Clinic, Dept. 


Temple University, Philadelphia of Education, Baltimore 














Introducing three ~ 
lovable characters x 
who are going to 


mean a great deal 
in the lives of 
your children: 
Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 
little dog. 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF EDUCATION. Reassessing Our Educa- 
tional Traditions 


By R. FREEMAN Butts, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Education. 726 pages, $4.00 


@This challenging book cffers a fresh historical interpretation of culture and 
education in Europe and America. An attempt has been made to interpret 
and bring together in one place for the benefit of educational workers some 
of the outlooks and scholarship of the social sciences as well as materials 
from philosophy, psychology, and educational writers of various kinds. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING. Its Psychological Principles 


By James L. MurseE.L, Teachers College, Columbia University. Mc- 
GraweHill Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.25 


@A comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psychological 
principles: context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, and 
evaluation. The book shows, with many illustrations, how these principles 
are to be understood in terms of our available psychological knowledge, and 
how they apply to practice. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANGE SERVICES 


By Cuirrorp E. Erickson, Michigan State College, and GLenn E. 
Situ, Michigan State Department of Education. McGraw-Hill Prac- 
tical Guidance Series. 276 pages, $3.00 


e@ Offers specific and detailed suggestions for the establishment of a complete 
guidance program in any schocl system, utilizing sound principles of ad- 
ministrative procedures. Includes an abundance of examples and suggestions, 
based on practices which have been successfully demonstrated in the field. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY. New Second Edition 


By Ross £TAGNER, Dartmouth College. McGraw-Hill Publications in 
Psychology. Ready in spring 


@This successful text has been entirely rewritten. The point of view has 
been changed from an approach primarily behavioristic in character to one 
stressing perception, frame of reference, and the inner orgapization of ex- 
perience. An important feature is the addition of a chapter on the Self in 
personality organization. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPARY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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